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For Full Volume 
Flavorful Hearth 
Products. . . 
Use 


IMCO SPECIAL: 
High Gluten 
Flour! 




















Help Yourself to Profits! 


It’s a fact—bakers everywhere are discovering that one 
secret to greater sales volume lies in skillfully produced 
hearth-type bread and rolls. 


IMCO SPECIAL, International’s “Bakery-Proved” High 
Gluten Flour, packs real eye and taste appeal into all 
hearth products. It’s the quality of the gluten that counts, 
and only the finest high protein wheats. are selected to 
be milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Ultra modern milling 
machinery and milling ‘‘know-how” combine to process 
this select wheat. The result is IMCO S2ECIAL, a truly 
strong flour with plenty of tolerance to meet all your 
production requirements. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





VAS 


LAA PROVES. 








“Bakery-Proved"”—Trademark 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


At left, the circled tenth biscuit symbolizes the extra yield obtained from self-rising flour leavened with Mon- 
santo PY-RAN.* At right, nine biscuits represent the limited yield when an ordinary calcium phosphate is used. 


When you use Monsanto’s PY-RAN in your prepared mixes 
and self-rising flours, your customers get greater yield from 
your product. This means more repeat sales for you. 


Above, you see an extra biscuit, an actual bonus, resulting 

from PY-RAN’S superior leavening action. PY-RAN (anhy- 

drous monocalcium phosphate) holds its leavening action for 

release in the oven. That’s why it gives such light, fluffy baked 

goods. PY-RAN has extra-long shelf life, too, because of a 

special moisture-absorbent coating that protects it from reac- 

tion during storage. Leavening school for Monsanto salesmen, the 
You'll like PY-RAN. It blends well with other leavening acids, amy. Son Be Ee he Gey 
gives attractive texture, crust and crumb color, reduces tunnel- 

ing. You'll also like SAPP-40 for machine doughnut mixes; 

SAPP-28, a slow-action baking acid, and HT* Phosphate 

(MCP monohydrate). 


Phone the local Monsanto office for the book “Monsanto MONSANTO 
Phosphate Leavening Agents,” or write: Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Inorganic Chemicals Division, 710 North Twelfth 


Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


* 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 

tegic points to give faster service and to provide 

bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

ment with a record of proven success based on 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 

dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Bartlett ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR} ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 











TO BLAST OUT 
OF A TOUGH 

SAND TRAP... 
use a No.9 


iron ora 
sand wedge 





FOR GOLDEN BROWN, CRUSTY HEARTH BREADS, 


Choose KYROL Flour! 


A golfer must be sure of using Kyrol comes from specially 
the right “‘tools” in order to be selected wheats milled to meet 
sure of his results...andso must your individual requirements, 
a baker. Take hearth breads, for laboratory tested and controlled 
instance. For finest results you _—‘to give you outstanding results. 





can depend on premium high- Your Russell-Miller represent- 
gluten Kyrol Flour. Kyrol has ative would like to tell you about 
exceptional fermentation toler- the complete line of Russell- 
ance and high water absorption Miller flours . . . and about the 


qualities. It’s especially popular many services available to bake 
in shops where Kaiser Rolls are shops through Russell-Miller’s 
made by hand and considerable _ extensive laboratory and bakery 
bench tolerance is required. Like service facilities. Ask him, or 
all Russell-Miller bakery flours, write, wire or phone. 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 





Occident Kyrol American Beauty 
Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 
Eaco a American Beauty Cake 
altic 
Sunburst Royal Patent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


American Beauty ss ‘ 
Gold Heart Special White Spray National Sandwich Month"'—August Is Sandwich Time 
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You get top mileage from 


. Bemis Burlap Bags 


Bemis Burlap Bags are economical. And, since they are 


Be multi-trip bags, every re-use cuts the cost still more. Bemis 


— quality burlap gives you maximum re-use... lots of mileage. 


& 
ag els B e I } } 1 General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
ene Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








Also in the Bemis Family for the Feed Industry 














Multiwall 
Bemilin Dress Paper Bags Waterproof Bags 


Bemis Special 
Prints Cotton Sheeting Bags Thread 
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2° 
“Fishing on the 
Mississippi,” 

by James Caleb Bingham, 
(1811-1879) American. 
Courtesy of 

Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kansas City, 

Missouri 


of the cake baker’s art aren’t necessarily 
the exclusive property of master bakers. 
Many master bakers got their reputation 
through understanding the value of always 
specifying one of Flour Mills of America’s 
fine brands. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 











WESTERN CAMADA-IT° S BETTER 


G WH 
eh \l lige ‘te 
SF MaKe G 





PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED = 
SS “LAKURON 3 TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRE 





=. Flour 


MOOSE JAW - 
TONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
DRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


ffices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - 
INTO + HUMBERS 


SASKATOON 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, GNTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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‘QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable aides K 


“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 
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MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


is Milling Co., Limited 


os ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL | 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Aembers of 
\ll Leading 
sommodity Ex- 
hanges. 


ANN 


IPANY 








4,000,000 Bu. 








Board of Trade 
SAS CITY 

7" : ENID 
AMARILLO 











ve through our 
wheats from 
through our 
‘ust call Grand 


MARION MILLING COMPANY ‘natal 


MARION, OHIO VISION 


MISSOURI 
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UPEKAIING MILLING WHEAT’ cCUKN’* FEED GRAINS 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mer. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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for Marion Milling Co. by Percy Kent designers. 


PURITY 
CANADA C 


a 










now for eye-catching hard-selling kraft containers 








WESTERN C 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘1 














KANSAS CITY BUFFALO NEW YORK 
Maker _. Soros ar 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


for eye appeal—Percy Kent specializes in developing 
bags that accent the quality of your name and your prod- 
uct. For example, the “Silk Floss” design was originated 


for sales appeal — Percy Kent experts bring design, 
color and illustration into powerful selling combinations. 
Then, like both sides of this page, the complete job is 
printed on Percy Kent's own presses. Call your P/K man 


signed, and produced completely in the new P/K plant. 


@ © PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL | WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf: 


FENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
BeAKSB CIETY , MINNESOTA 


Call 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 





Members of 





Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade See S 
changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
























‘eb 


i —— : 
pea OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 





CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1955 crop will be available to you through our 
trained wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 


7070. 


BURRUS W711 8 RY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE . 
~~ ——— as sist by 


Always Be 


when made from _ 










CHARLES C. CHINSKI, whose 
home is at Pelham Manor, New 
York, has represented Comman- 
der-larabee in the Metropolitan 
New York area for many years. 


| 





L. R. SHACKELFORD lives in 
Richmond, Virginia. For many 
years he has represented Com- 
mander-Larabee in the Richmond 
territory. 








CREAM LOAF 


ganization in — 7 is our 


GEnerar areee 
gs.-. errr reg fOMPANY 
and Northern eitilens, 
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W. OSCAR HUTT lives in Shreve- 
port, Lovisiana. Mr. Hutt joined 
Commander-Larabee's sales or- 
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Slowed by 


Rain, Storms 


KANSAS CITY—Rain, some hail 
and generally poor harvest condi- 
tions continued to plague the hard 
winter wheat area this week, caus- 
ing further delays in combining and 
endangering final development of late 
maturing varieties. 

Current southwestern weather is 
a far cry from the prolonged drouth 
conditions of recent years. The dry 
period continued until fairly late in 
the development of the 1955 crop 
and then the rains came. At first 
they were heartily welcome, particu- 
larly in such areas as the Texas and 
Oklahoma Panhandles, western Kan- 
sas and eastern Colorado. Now, after 
about a six-week rainy season, com- 
biners are hoping for some sunshine. 

Texas and Oklahoma have worked 
their way through to virtual comple- 
tion of the harvest. Texas is practi- 
cally completed with a rather un- 
satisfactory harvest, and in Okla- 
homa the area where final ripen- 
ing is awaited is the western section 
of the state. 

Intermittent rains have delayed the 
harvest in Kansas, although, first cut- 
tings have been reported by now up 
into Nebraska. South central and 
southeastern Kansas is nearing com- 
pletion of cutting, with yields far 
below hopes in the central area and 
satisfactory to the east. Elsewhere 
to the north and west, the wet 
weather aided in late condition of the 
crop. Central Kansas over the week- 
end received the heaviest rains, rang- 
ing up to 3.50 in. at Emporia. North 
central and northwestern Kansas is 
counted on for better milling vari- 
eties and these are not expected to 
ripen for another week or so. Scat- 
tered harvesting activity has occurred 
in northern and eastern Kansas, 
however, and in parts of central and 
eastern Nebraska. 


Cinderella Crop 


If the trend continues as indicated 
so far in north and central Kansas, 
there might be a Cinderella crop this 
year, Bartlett & Co. surmised in a re- 
port this week. 

Not much additional information 
became available in the past week 
on the quality of the Kansas crop. 
Because of delayed harvest, nothing 
of consequence has yet been tested 
from the northern and extreme west 
central parts of the state. Portions 
of this area normally produce the 
greatest percentage of bakery type 


(Continued on page 25) 





SALES UNDER IWA IMPORT 
QUOTAS PERMITTED 


WASHINGTON—Sales against the 
import quotas of the International 
Wheat Agreement for the crop year 
1955-56 may be made now, but ship- 
ment cannot be made prior to July 
18, 1955, it was announced this week 
by the IWA section of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Sales opened 
June 27. At the same time, it was 
made known that the U.S. delegation 
to discuss preliminaries for a renewal 
of the wheat pact is now in London. 
Marvin McLain, director of the grain 
branch of the USDA Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, heads the U.S. 
delegation. 
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S.W. Harvest Benson Announces 5-Point Plan to 
Improve Wheat Quality, Ease Curbs 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Immediately fol- 
lowing approval of wheat marketing 
quotas, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, announced a five-point 
program for wheat aimed at improv- 
ing wheat quality and reducing con- 
trols over production and utilization. 

This five-point program for the 
1956 crop is virtually a repeat of 
previous public statements made by 
the secretary. 

The planned program would include 
price support discounts on low grade 
wheat; a recommendation to Congress 
to broaden the non-commercial wheat 
area; a request that marketing quota 
penalties be removed from wheat 
grown only for feed or seed; a re- 
quest again for legislation to step up 
durum wheat production; efforts to 
get more farmers to shift from wheat 
to pasture and hay crops. 


Discounts 
First, Mr. Benson proposed that for 
the 1956 wheat crop, a series of price 
support discounts be placed on varie- 
ties of wheat which are little better 
than feed quality. Officials of his 
agency explained to The Northwest- 


Quota Voting Analyzed; 


ern Miller that this plan had been 
contemplated for several months but 
was still in the exploratory stage. 

What is contemplated, USDA 
spokesmen said, is to inform wheat 
farmers that certain varieties of 
wheat have been determined to be of 
poor milling and baking quality and 
if produced and harvested, the farmer 
loan level will be discounted to re- 
flect little more than a feed price 
relating to the price of corn. 

As yet no formal technique has 
been designed to carry out this plan, 
but here is the basic technique that 
USDA is exploring: 

A farmer raising wheat and placing 
it under loan either at the country 
warehouse or farm storage would be 
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Area 


Differences, Changes Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — With slightly 
more than one third of the eligible 
farmers voting, marketing quotas for 
the 1956 wheat crop were approved 
last week by a favorable percentage 
of 77.5. The minimum favorable vote 
required to impose quotas is 66%4% 
of those voting. 

Approximately 328,000 farmers in 
the 36-state commercial wheat area 
cast ballots in the referendum. The 
favorable vote of 77.5% was more 
than four points above the vote last 
year. 


So, for better or for worse, farm- 
ers have agreed to keep the commer- 
cial wheat acreage within 55 million 
maximum and to conform to market- 
ing quotas or sustain cash penalties 
for excess marketings. In exchange, 
they will obtain supports at 76% of 
parity as calculated under the farm 
act of 1949 as amended. 

However, farmers forged a rigid 
link in a chain of controls at least 
for the next crop year, and if some 
forecasts are to be accepted, this 
chain of control will last for at least 
10 years. 


Conclusions to be Drawn 

To ascertain all the reasons behind 
the favorable vote is, of course im- 
possible, and any conclusions must be 
largely speculative. Some conclusions 
may seem self-evident and may be 
noted as fact. 

Based on the turnout last week, it 
may be concluded that almost two 
thirds of the eligible farmers were 
indifferent to the decision. The small 
vote helped make it possibile for ac- 
tive advocates of a favorable vote— 
such as the Farmers Union—to 
capitalize on their vote producing 


organization to make their weight 
felt, possibly out of proportion to the 
physical volume of membership on a 
national basis. 


Other farm organizations were 
indifferent or were unable or did not 
choose to bring to bear the weight of 
their forces. 


The relatively small vote this year 
and last may be attributed in part 
to the neutral position of Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, and 
the USDA field staff. In previous 
years the old AAA staff went up and 
down the highways and by-ways to 


(Continued on page 16) 





eee 
Vote Vote Total % 

State—— For Against Vote For 
APk, .ccceee 255 39 294 86.7 
Cah. sscccess 667 420 1,087 61.4 
Cele, ccccscs 5,940 2,245 8,185 72.6 
oo Serer? 166 49 215 77.2 
Georgia .... 497 49 546 91.0 
Idaho ...... 5,611 1,721 7,732 76.5 
ey err 8,040 5,616 13,656 58.9 
(Teer 6,508 4,449 10,957 59.4 
ICWSR s..000- 1,027 233 1,260 81.5 
Kansas 39,035 14,106 53,141 73.5 
By. scccoses 1,821 148 1,969 92.5 
WA... cnsecsae 543 409 952 57.0 
erry 3,994 3,711 7,705 51.8 
Minm. ...... 10,191 439 10,630 95.8 
MO. cccccecce 7,072 4,776 11,848 59.7 
Mont. ..ccss 13,409 1,973 15,382 87.2 
Ned, .cscsoe 15,189 8,766 23,955 63.4 
MN. De. cadres 117 78 195 60.0 
NM. Bh, ..cccos 687 229 916 75.0 
a er 862 1,114 1,97 43.6 
N. Gu cccdsce 1,145 148 1,293 88.6 
MM; Ti access 66,817 2,948 69,765 95.8 
Ohi@ ..cccce 5,707 7,015 12,722 44.9 
Okla. ...+.- 13,494 3,771 17,265 78.2 
Oregon ..... 2,592 900 3,492 74.2 
Pa, 2583 dese 655 1,391 2,046 32.0 
B. GC. cavtsee 1,121 65 1,186 94.5 
SB. Di occe vue 18,904 1,339 20,243 93.4 
TEMM. .occee 72 195 924 78.9 
TEXAS «nesses 10,953 1,671 12,624 86.8 
Utals ..cccse 695 471 1,166 59.6 
Vane csavens 696 246 942 73.9 
Wash. ...+. 8,012 2,629 10,641 75.3 
w. Va. 44 78 12 36.1 
Wis, ..e eee 52 25 77 67.5 
WYO. senses 950 390 1,340 70.9 

U.s. . 254,197 73,852 328,049 77.5 


required to certify to the local county 
committee the variety of seed from 
which the wheat had been produced. 

If such wheat was from what had 
been determined to be an undesirable 
seed, the loan rate would be discount- 
ed to align it with its appropriate 
feed value in relation to corn. De- 
termination of undesirable wheat seed 
would be reached through study be- 
tween local producers, ASC commit- 
teemen, processors, extension agents 
and the warehouse trade. 

There is no working draft of this 
program at this time, but it is hoped 
that at least for some of the generally 
agreed upon undesirable seeds in cer- 
tain areas, USDA will be able to work 
out a program to be put into effect 
for several varieties before the 1956 
wheat loan program is announced. 


Commercial Wheat Area 


The second change Mr. Benson con- 
templates is a further recommenda- 
tion to Congress to redefine the com- 
mercial wheat area. At the last ses- 
sion of the 83rd Congress, a study 
was made of a broadened definition of 
the non-commercial wheat area which 
would have made a substantial reduc- 
tion in many of the eastern states as 
commercial wheat producers. This 
proposal was dropped by the House 
Agriculture Committee when it was 
seen how wide such a proposal would 
cut into the soft red wheat producing 
states. 

In this item and the other noted 
above, the first effect would be to 
reduce the government cost in sup- 
porting wheat since the non-com- 
mercial wheat area production is sup- 
ported at only 75% of the rate ap- 
plicable to the commercial area. 

Mr. Benson said he would continue 
to urge legislation which would re- 
lieve wheat farmers of marketing 
quota penalties where wheat was 
grown only for feed or seed purposes 
on the farm where grown. 

Again Mr. Benson said he plans 
consideration for development of pro- 
grams to encourage shifts in land use. 
Where land is ill-suited for wheat, 
farmers will be encouraged to shift 
to pasture and hay crops. Recent ex- 
ploratory meetings in the Southwest 
are an indication of the path such 
changes will take, the secretary said. 


Differential Support 

In the matter of differential sup- 
port for less desirable classes of 
wheat, the law presently requires 
that if such differentials are applied, 
the average level of support for all 
varieties musc be equivalent to the 
national average level of support 
available for that crop year under 
the flexible price support level in 
effect. In brief, as the secretary low- 
ered the level of support for one 
variety, he would have to compen- 
sate for that reduction through an 
increase in the support level of other 
more desirable varieties. 

One may anticipate some delicate 
administrative problems to ascertain 
the necessary weighing of crop va- 
rieties to effect the national loan 
level equilibrium required under the 
farm law. 

Secretary Benson took a philosophic 
view of the referendum outcome, say- 
ing that he had not been hopeful 
that farmers would reject the quotas, 
but he declared that che vote “indi- 
cated that farmers are now recog- 
nizing they cannot go on piling up 
surpluses with high price supports.” 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—On July 1 the 
International Cooperation Organiza- 


tion (ICO) will become operative. 
The ICO is the successor organiza- 
tion to the Economic Cooperation 


Administration, the Mutual Security 
Administration and the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

John B. Hollister, Ohio attorney 
and former law partner of the late 
Ohio senator, Robert A. Taft, will be 
the ICO administrator. Mr. Hollister, 
until recently, headed the administra- 
tive staff of the Hoover Commission 
on Governmental Reorganization. D. 
A FitzGerald, the first administrative 
selection made by the original ECA 
administrator, Paul Hoffman, will be 
deputy administrator of the ICO. 

Indications are that Mr. Hollister 
has the confidence of Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., under secretary of state, 


and while Mr. Hollister will tech- 
nically be an instrument of the State 
Department, he is expected to run 
the ICO independently of the State 
Department except as to matters of 
official protocol. Under the recent 
authorization for extension of the 


foreign aid program, Congress de- 
creed that the old FOA was to be- 
come part of the State Department 
as far as economic aid is concerned 
and that the military aid decision 
and assistance would pass directly 
under the control of the Department 
of Defense. 


$1.8 Billion in Aid 
The requested economic aid pro- 


gram for the coming year will 
amount to about $1.8 billion, includ- 
ing technical assistance programs. 
About one third of this economic aid 
will be concentrated in Formosa, 
Korea and the Indonesian Peninsula. 
None of those nations represent any 


large outlet for U. S. agricultural 
commodities. Further authorization 
for rehabilitation of foreign plants is 
probable which undoubtedly will 
arouse some discomfort in the U. S., 
much as did the recent authorization 
of machinery and equipment for 
Korean flour mills. 

However, it is now indicated that 
for the coming year there will still 
be procurement authorized by ICO 
for wheat and wheat flour to the Far 
East. Rice exports from that agency 
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New Foreign Aid Plan 
Reduces Emphasis on 
Agricultural Products 


are seen as going down since the Far 
East supplies of rice are gaining and 
thereby removing the export oppor- 
tunity for U. S. surpluses. 


No Gains for Surplus Outlets 

There is little in the ICO economic 
aid programs indicating any opti- 
mistic hopes that these areas can 
contribute greatly to the long range 
declining outlooks for our agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

The transition from the FOA to 
the ICO blots the rumors that U. S. 
economic aid activities would be 
wrecked. 

For Mr. Hollister it represents an 
opportunity to bring economic sta- 
bility to wide areas of the world, 
an opportunity even more challeng- 
ing than the problem which faced the 
ECA in Western Europe. 

Some measure of the good reputa- 
tion which the foreign aid program 
has attained may be found in its ex- 
perience in getting approval of its 
legislative recommendations from 
Congress this year. Authorizations for 
funds for foreign aid have been gen- 
erally approved in both chambers 
and in some instances have been ac- 
tually increased over individual 
amounts requested. Of course, it may 
develop that the appropriations com- 
mittee will do some trimming of 
authorizations but certainly Congress 
has seen fit to give the program its 
confidence. 

The increased stability of Western 
Europe may be modestly attributed 
at least in part to the U.S. foreign aid 
program, proof that the administra- 
tors of the various aid programs dur- 
ing the past eight years built on a 
sound foundation. The aid program 
has been expanded widely from its 
original concept to aid Western Eu- 
rope only and has provided for assist- 
ance to countries in the Far East, 
Latin America and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The future of economic aid hence- 
forth will bring a new set of prob- 
lems with much less emphasis on 
agricultural commodities as_ the 
major factor. 


BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

ST. LOUIS—Alan Blair of Cargill, 
Inc., St. Louis, has made application 
for membership in the Merchants Ex- 
change. 











Clean Grain Meeting Slated 
For Washington July 8 


WASHINGTON—C, M. Ferguson, 
administrator of the Federal Exten- 
sion Service has announced that a 
meeting for all segments of the 
grain trade, and government and 
educational agencies interested in 
the production and marketing of 
clean grain will be held in Washing- 
ton July 8. 

The purpose of the meeting is to 
better acquaint producer, handler 
and processor groups with the clean 
grain educational programs now be- 
ing carried out by state extension 
services and the USDA, and to study 


ways of increasing the effectiveness 
of these programs. 

Representatives of the USDA, 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, Interior Department, state 
extension _ services, producers, 
country elevator operators, railroads, 
millers, bakers and other groups will 
participate in the meeting. 

Mr. Ferguson, said the efforts by 
everyone concerned with the $250 
million annual loss of stored grains 
from insect and rodent damage must 
be intensified if the loss is to be 
permanently reduced. 


Ron Kennedy Named 
Director of American 


Heritage Foundation 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ron Kennedy, 
secretary and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change since 1950, has been named 
executive director of the American 
Heritage Foundation by John C. Cor- 
nelius, Minneapolis, who was recently 
elected president of the national or- 
ganization. 

The foundation is a non-partisan, 
educational organization headed by 
leaders of industry, labor and educa- 
tion which has as its general purpose 
a higher level of citizenship for 
Americans. It is expected that Mr. 
Kennedy will assume his permanent 
office at the foundation headquarters 
in New York about Sept. 1. 

Mr. Kennedy has had a long record 
of service in various organizations. A 
native of Spokane, Wash., he gradu- 
ated from Stanford University in 
1933, served briefly as a newspaper 
man on the Spokane Daily Chronicle, 
then became secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. in 
1934. In 1937 he became secretary 
of the Western Grain & Feed Assn. 
in Des Moines, Iowa, a post which he 
held until he became community re- 
lations counsel for the Iowa Chain 
Store Council in 1940. 

Joining the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. as secretary in 1941, 
Mr. Kennedy’s association with that 
organization was cut short by mili- 
tary service in the Air Force during 
World War II. 

He returned to the G&FDNA at St. 
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Ron Kennedy 


Louis in 1946 and served in that posi- 
tion until he was named secretary of 
the Northwest Country Elevator and 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Asso- 
ciations in 1948. 

In 1950 he became secretary of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, and 
was elevated to executive vice presi- 
dent in 1953. Mr. Kennedy is cur- 
rently a director and a vice presi- 
dent of the American Trade Assn. 
Executives, a colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve, and active as a speaker with 
the agricultural committee of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 





Machinery Group Plans More 
Activities to Serve the Trade 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


THREE LAKES, WIS.—The Grain 
Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. will assume the offensive in 
finding better and more ways to serve 
the industries it sells, and in telling 
its story to the trade. 

This was decided at the annual 
summer meeting of the organization, 
held at The Northernaire, Three 
Lakes, Wis., June 22-25. The meet- 
ing was attended by members and 
wives, and close to 50 delegates were 
present to participate in the pro- 
gram, which featured a mixture of 
fun and business. 

To launch the program of service, 
two concrete steps are planned to 
start. They are: 

1. Enter into aggressive coopera- 
tion with technical committees of 
the various other associations serving 
related fields. The members of the 
GPMMA believe they are best quali- 
fied to render technical advice and 
feel that the technical committees 
constitute the best liaison groups. 

2. First approaching the school of 
feed technology at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, the GPMMA will 
take steps to try to work up stand- 
ards and terminology for grind an- 
alysis. Definitions for various de- 
grees of fineness of grind are to be 
established. The group also plans to 
work with other associations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Technical Session 
The formal session of the group 
was called to order the morning of 
June 23 by Walter C. Ronk, Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Co. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Moderating the tech- 


nical engineering session was Ralph 
E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chi- 
cago. Using the committee system, 
the group broke up into several 
round-table discussions, each group 
representing an activity of mem- 
bers. After the discussion, the chair- 
man of each group reported. A 
searching look into the organization’s 
functions was taken in the discussion 
groups. 


Reporting for the material hand- 
ling and storage group was A. B. Os- 
good, The Day Co., Minneapolis; for 
separations was Oscar K. Mayhew, 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis; Re- 
ductions, E. P. McCreery, C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co., Cleveland; mixing 
and pelleting, Harold Alsted, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; 
and portable equipment, C. Robert 
Myers, Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, 
Ill. Each of the committees is to be 
considered as sitting in session be- 
tween association meetings, and 
make reports and take action. 

Lloyd Larson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., stressed the importance 
of the group’s participation in con- 
nection with the feed technology cur- 
riculum at Kansas State College. 

In connection with the Midwest as- 
sociation and its activities in the field 
of feed production, he suggested the 
possibility of the machinery group’s 
appointing a representative to work 
with the technical committee of the 
association. 

George F. Thomas, Prater Pulver- 
izer Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
special scholarship committee, re- 
ported on his work in arranging for 


(Continued on page 26) 
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LASRATION OWLET Line | 


BULK SYSTEM—A sectional view of a railway car, showing the design of 
the PAT-VAC “Jet System” for bulk transportation and storage, preduced 
by a Vancouver firm and recently demonstrated in the U.S. and Canada. The 
bulk containers are collapsible and can be installed in any railway car of the 
standard box car type. Two such containers can be fitted into each box car. 
The containers can be prepared for shipping back to the source after the 


completion of the unloading operation. 


Bulk Transport and Storage System 
Demonstrated by Canadian Company 


By WALTER C. SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editonmal Staff 
UNION, N. J.—A bulk transpor- 

tation and storage system developed 
by Transportation Development 
Corp. Ltd. of Vancouver, B. C., Can., 
was demonstrated at the laborator- 
ies of the Breeze Corp., Inc., Union, 
June 21. 


The basic feature of the system, 
which is called the PAT-VAC “Jet 
System,” is the utilization of bulk 


containers which are collapsible and 
can be installed in any railway car 


of the standard box car type. Two 
such containers can be fitted into 
each box car. 

The containers are made of 
specially woven nylon cloth impreg- 
nated and coated on both sides with 
polyvinyl chloride plastic, neoprene, 
or as required by their intended 
application. Fabric and construction 
are such that the containers are 
claimed to be moisture and vermin 


proof and dust free. 

The life of the containers at their 
present stage of development is esti- 
mated at 2% years in railway car 
operations and up to four years in 
plant storage. On this basis, it is 
held that the units can be classed as 
a deferred charge and written off 
as an operating expense rather than 
as a straight capital investment. 

The capacity of the units is esti- 
mated at between 10 and 30 tons, 
depending upon the type of granular 
material. 

The containers are set on the floor 
of the railway car and the load sup- 


ported in this way. An exterior 
framework of light angle iron on 
which the units are hung supports 


the weight of the bag and a small 
amount of the load. Dr. Donald S. 
Scott, consulting chemical engineer 
of Vancouver, said that load depths 
greater than 6 to 10 ft. in the units 
are not being planned at present so 
lateral pressures developed will be 
lessened. 

Loading is done through loading 
ports on top of the bags by gravity 
spouting. Elevating solids mechan- 
ically or pneumatically to a position 
from which gravity spouting could be 


carried out would depend on storage 
arrangements in a particular plant. 
Cost of this phase would be nominal, 
it is claimed. 

Pouches in the container ceiling 
hold solid absorbent to aid in control 
of moisture in the air space and pre- 
vent condensation during transit. 

Discharge from the units is ac- 
complished by means of an aerated 
false bottom which develops a 
specific incline towards the discharge 
outlet as aeration proceeds. A low 
pressure blower delivers air into a 
bottom compartment, the top of 
which forms the false bottom. The 
false bottom is made of a porous 
fabric such as cotton duck. 

Flour and other granular material 
is “fluidized” by aeration through the 
false bottom and, aided by the in- 
c'ined bottom, flows rapidly to the 
discharge outlet. A suction line con- 
nected to the discharge pipe of the 
PAT-VAC container draws the 
material from the car to a cyclone, 
where the air-solids mixture is 
separated. Solids are discharged 
through a rotary valve and fall by 
gravity directly into a _ transfer 
vehicle. 

Containers are collapsed and pre- 
pared for shipping back to the source 
after the unloading is completed. 

A transfer truck equipped with a 
PAT-VAC container would probably 
represent a minimum in investment 
and cost for the load carried, Dr. 
Scott said. Unloading of the transfer 
truck and conveying material from 
plant storage to the plant process 
bins can be accomplished by use of 
the same cyclone, dust filter and 
exhauster utilized in unloading. 

PAT-VAC containers could be used 
for discharging directly into feeders, 
hand trucks, weighing containers, 
and other handling apparatus be- 
cause they are self-emptying by 
gravity. Discharge can be continuous 
or intermittent with no danger of 
plugging, it is claimed. 

Internal bulk solids handling 
systems can be designed, Dr. Scott 
said, to include as many special 
features as desired. These internal 

(Continued on page 27) 
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House Authorizes Probes Into 
Agricultural Export Activity, 
Trading in Futures Contracts 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Not to be out- 
done in the field of agricultural ex- 
ports by their Senate colleagues, the 
House last week passed HR-266 auth- 
orizing the use of previously appro- 
priated funds for a number of in- 
vestigative purposes, including world 
surveys of the effects of the disposal 
of agricultural surpluses under PL- 
480. 

The resolution also authorizes 
studies and investigations into, 
among other subjects, the following: 
commodity market futures trading, 
the price spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, the formula- 
tion and development of improved 
price support and regulatory pro- 
grams, and matters relating to in- 
spection and grading of agricultural 
commodities, clearly tied into the 
futures market “witch hunt.” 


Now it may be said that everyone 
is in on the act. And the performance 
can be classified as strictly the sum- 
mer country playhouse variety. The 
actors will be chosen from the ranks 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
and will be armed with broad sub- 
pena power and authorized to travel 
freely to ascertain facts and make 
reports to the parent body at some 
later session. 


It may not be correct to read 
storm warnings into the proposal to 
investigate commodity markets and 
the grading and inspection of agri- 
cultural commodities. Yet, on the 
other hand, one is never ill-advised 
to keep a close watch on congres- 
sional committees, eager to make 
political hay. 

Commodity Exchange Aspects 

The commodity exchange aspect 
of this resolution arose during the 
present session of Congress when 
strenuous protests from onion and 
potato producers alleged fancy prac- 
tices on the New York and Chicago 
Mercanti'e Exchanges in those com- 
modities. 

Led by Clifford G. McIntire (R., 
Me.) and Karl C. King (R., Pa.), 
congressmen from potato and onion 
producing states urged the House 
Agriculture Committee to investigate 
trading in potato contract futures at 
the New York Mercantile Exchange 
and to bring the onion market within 
Commodity Exchange Authority su- 
pervision. 

These narrow purposes now appear 
to have set off the explosion which 
opens for investigation the whole 
field of commodity futures market 
trading. The resolution draws no line 
of limitation on congressional prob- 
ing into the futures markets. Con- 
ceivably, a House sub-committee 
could undertake to examine the issue 
of multiple delivery on futures con- 
tracts, margin controls or any other 
tangent it so chooses. As far as can 
be learned, however, there is no in- 
tent to take these tangents. 

It is probable that the commodity 
market phase of the investigation 
would be placed in the hands of 
George M. Grant (D., Ala.), sub-com- 
mittee chairman, who in the past has 
headed the marketing committee for 
the House Agriculture Committee. 
Mr. Grant has not been known as a 
hostile critic of the commodity fu- 


tures markets as a general rule, and 
may be constrained to keep such 
phases of investigation within the 
bounds that originally prompted the 
proposal. 

Within government circles there 
is the cynical feeling that Congress 
could save money by examining CEA 
files on the issues where investi- 
gators could probably find every- 
thing that can be or has been said on 
the issues. 

Political Motives 

The plan to study price spreads 
on agricultural commodities between 
the producer and the consumer by 
this time should be dropped into the 
circular file or assigned to the “ho- 
hum” department. During practically 
every session of Congress, various 
committees have captured headlines 
by noting the alarming spread be- 
tween everything the farmer grows 
and the price the consumer pays. 

Since the House has already passed 
a repealer of the flexible provisions 
of the farm act in regard to price 
supports, it is puzzling to many as to 
why the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee should wish to explore this matter 
further. Some Washington observers 
believe that the House high-support 
addicts sense a new chance to break 
into the headlines with charges that 
the Benson administration is ruining 
the farmer by trying to stop the 
build-up of huge surpluses through 
the incentive of profit-producing 
price support protection. 

Political analysts say the whole 
resolution reeks with the rancid 
odor of politics. They see in it possi- 
bilities for a large washing of dirty 
linen in the general press, a generous 
spending of tax money, climaxed 
with a final report, pointing with 
alarm, that will be must ammunition 
for every congressional campaigner 
in 1956. 

The House passed the measure 
without dissent but did amend it be- 
fore passage to delete the words “and 
directed.” The resolution merely 
authorizes these studies, thereby 
giving Harold D. Cooley (D., N.C.), 
House Agriculture Committee chair- 
man, considerable latitude in organ- 
izing these activities. 
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Building Car Unloader 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The Michigan 
Elevator Exchange is building an 
automatic grain car unloader at the 
4-million-bushel terminal elevator 
just north of Sylvania, James R. 
Bliss, general manager, announced 
recently. The unloader will be in- 
stalled on the trackside of the new 
220-foot headhouse tower which 
services the 2-million bushel addition 
to the exchange terminal constructed 
last summer, 

The new headhouse is_ being 
equipped with high speed conveyor 
belts and elevation legs capable of 
moving 25,000 bu. of grain an hour 
to enable it to keep pace with the in- 
creased unloading capacity. The un- 
loader will be capable of dumping a 
carload of 2,000 bushels of grain in 
4% minutes and maintain a con- 
stant rate of about eight cars an 
hour, allowing for time to move cars 
on and off the unloading cradle. 
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K.C. Exchange 
To Vote on Bulk 
Millfeed Futures 


KANSAS CITY—On July 6 the 
membership of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade will vote on the establish- 
ment of a bulk millfeed futures mar- 
ket. The board of directors of the 
exchange last week voted to recom- 
mend the adoption of a set of amend- 
ments to the constitution and rules 
of the board of trade which will per- 
mit trading in the bulk commodity. 

The rules committee under the 
chairmanship of E. C. Hoebel, Bart- 
lett & Co., drew up the amendments 
on the basis of recommendations 
from a special bulk millfeed commit- 
tee. The board indicated that the 
practice of selling and shipping of 
millfeed in bulk has expanded to 
such an extent that a new contract 
to accommodate the needs of the 
trade should be provided. 

Main Points 

The following important points are 
covered by the amendments: 

1. All contracts for bulk standard 
middlings shall be “contract mid- 
dlings or shorts in bulk” and will be 
straight carloads of standard mid- 
dlings or of brown or gray shorts. 

2. Units of trading in bulk feed 
are 105 tons in round lots and 35 
tons in job lots. 

3. For clearing trades through the 
Grain Clearing Co. for other mem- 
bers the charge will be $6 per 105-ton 
lot and $1.80 for each job lot. 

4. Shipper’s certificate of net 
weight shall contain the official or 
railroad track scale weight upon the 
basis of which freight charges are 
assessed. 

5. A valid tender must contain 
not less than 33 nor more than 37 
tons. The seller shall invoice the 
Grain Clearing Co. on the basis of 
the actual weight, and the buyer shall 
settle the contract with the Grain 
Clearing Co. on the same basis. 

6. Bulk millfeed tendered must be 
“cool, sound and sweet.” 

7. Valid tenders must be covered 
by an official board of trade certifi- 
cate of inspection dated not more 
than two days previous to the date 
of delivery showing the car number 
and initial, description of the prop- 
erty and a certification that it is cool, 
sound and sweet. 

If the amendments pass as ex- 
pected, the new bulk futures will be 
effective immediately and will utilize 
alternate months beginning with July. 
Initial trading months will be July, 
September, November and January. 
Chairman of the special bulk mill- 
feed committee is Elmo F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 





SPRING WHEAT CROP 
FLOURISHES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Good growing 
weather pushed the spring wheat 
crop along last week, but more rain 
is needed in some parts of the terri- 
tory. Scattered showers were re- 
ceived, but there have been no gen- 
eral rains for about two weeks. How- 
ever, the lack of rain probably re- 
tarded rust development, crop ob- 
servers say. Stem or leaf rust or both 
can be noted in nearly all fields of 
spring wheat and durum, Peavey Ele- 
vators report, but the build-up has 
not been alarming. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported by this office 
during the period June 17-23 were 
as follows: 43,881 bu. wheat and 360,- 
000 bu. corn. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS — Some 2,202,466 bu. 
wheat were sold for export last week 
at the Dallas office. Also reported 
was the sale of 1,587 tons broken 
rice for export at prices ranging from 
$37.60 to $42.50 ton. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
office announces that during the pe- 
riod June 17-23, there were 690,500 
bu. wheat and 15,704 bu. corn sold 
for export purposes, Also sold were 
155,349 bu. wheat for use in the non- 
IWA export program. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO—The Chicago office re- 
ports the following export sales dur- 
ing the three-day period ending June 
17: 1,609,409 bu. corn and 4,885,099 
bu. wheat. 

¥v ¥ 


Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
domestic sales and exchanges have 
been reported during the period June 
17-24 by the Minneapolis office: 


20,000 bu. No. 3 H.W. wheat, ord. prot., 
sold at $2.30, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

125,623 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13.82% prot., 
sold at $2.80, in store, Grand Forks, N.D.; 
125,623 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 12% prot., 
purchased at $2.44 bu., in store, Minneapolis. 

70 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% prot., sold 
at $2.70%, in store, Duluth; 70 bu. No. 1 
H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.58%, in store, Duluth. 

394 bu. No. 4 DNS wheat, 16.38% prot., 
sold at $2.89%, in store, Duluth; 394 bu. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59%, in store, Duluth. 

699 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 13.05% prot., 
sold at $2.64, in store, Minneapolis; 599 
bu. No. 5 amber durum, sold at $3, in store, 
Minneapolis. 

603 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
sold at $2.80%, in store, Duluth; 603 bu. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59%, in store, Duluth. 

5,172 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13.12% prot., 
sold at $2.73%, in store, Minneapolis; 5,172 
bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12% prot., purchased 
at $2.60%, in store, Duluth. 

19,658 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11.8% prot., 

sold at $2.56%, in store, Minneapolis; 19,658 
bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 12% prot., purchased 
, in store, Superior. 
5 . 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
sold at $2.81%, in store, Duluth; 23 bu. No. 
1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59%, in store, Duluth. 

20,224 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11% prot., 
sold at $2.53%, in store, Minneapolis; 20,224 
bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11.4% prot., pur- 
chased at $2.53%, in store, Minneapolis. 


Cumulative domestic sales during 
the period June 17-23 at the Minne- 
apolis office were as follows: 60,916 
bu. wheat, 356.022 bu. corn, 87,803 
bu. barley, 6,675 bu. oats, 23,360 bu. 
rye, 108,381 bu. flax, 1,375,228 bu. soy- 
beans and 3,000 cwt. milo. A total 
of 600,000 bu. flax was sold for un- 
restricted use. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—A total of 17,182 bu. of 
wheat was sold for domestic use at 
the Dallas office last week. Also sold 
for domestic use were: 415,764 cwt. 
grain sorghums, 173,445 bu. oats, 10,- 
918 bu. barley, 6471 bu. rye, 6,799 
bu. corn and 4,162 tons broken rice. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO—Sales of commodities 
for domestic use by the Chicago of- 
fice during the three-day period end- 
ing June 17 were as follows: 601,501 
bu. corn, 22,175 bu. wheat, 20,688 bu. 
cats, 1,800 bu. rye, 247,703 bu. soy- 
beans and 9,877 bu. barley. Of the 
total reported, 356,493 bu. corn and 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





3,212 bu. oats were sold from bin 
sites. 


¥ ¥ 
KANSAS CITY — Sales of com- 
modities for domestic use in the five- 
state area served by the Kansas City 
office during the period June 17-23 
included the following: 197,414 bu. 
wheat, 71,497 bu. corn, 5,573 bu. bar- 
ley, 1,081 bu. oats and 1,165 cwt. 
grain sorghums. 
¥ ¥ 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bids will be re- 
ceived here June 29 on 1,500,000 bu. 
No. 3 heavy white oats or better 
located in Minneapolis, to be sold 
for export. On June 28 bids were to 
be opened on 2,000,000 bu. No. 2 yel- 
low corn or better stored in Minne- 
apolis, to be sold for export. During 
the week, 2,000,000 bu. of light test 
weight wheat were sold for export 
only at a flat price of $1.30 bu., f.o.b. 
Duluth. Bids will be opened June 30 
on 1,500,000 bu. No. 3 barley or bet- 
ter, in store, Duluth and Superior. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Wheat 
Quality Good 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Higher test 
weight and protein content are indi- 
cated in early wheat harvest results 
in Kansas, the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service and the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture have reported. A pre- 
liminary survey of four eastern dis- 
tricts was completed June 24. Later 
harvesting areas will be reviewed 
in subsequent reports. 

Tests are for new crop wheat from 
central, south central, east central 
and southeastern counties harvested 
up to June 18. A summary for these 
four districts shows an average test 
weight of 61.3 lb., unchanged from 
the relatively high test weight in 
1954 and compares with the 1948-54 
average of only 59.2 lb. for the same 
area. The average protein content of 
12.4% is well above the 11.9% in 
1954 and the seven year average of 
12.0%. 
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Millers Prepare 
Plans for Grain 
Standards Talks 


MINNEAPOLIS —Trade circles 
expect that specific proposals for the 
revision of the federal grain stand- 
ards will be brought out by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture within 
the next two or three months. It will 
be the first general revision for more 
than 20 years. 

Members of the grain grades com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration have been alerted and a 
meeting to consider what representa- 
tions should be made to the govern- 
ment on behalf of the milling indus- 
try will be held towards the end of 
July or early in August. In this con- 
nection, the federation has invited 
individual millers to place their 
views on record so that they may be 
considered by the committee. 

The government is moving publicly 
in connection with one facet of the 
grain standards problem. C. M. Fer- 
guson of the Federal Extension Ser- 
vice announced June 24 that a meet- 
ing of all segments of the grain 
trade, and of the government and 
educational agencies interested in 
the production and marketing of 
clean grain, will be held in Washing- 
ton July 8. (See story on page 10.) 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Chemists to Discuss 


New Wheat Crop 


DALLAS—tThe annual crop report- 
ing meeting of the Lone Star Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held July 16 at the 
Adolphus Hotel in Dallas. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 9:30 a.m. Group luncheon will be 
served at 12:30 p.m. Members are 
urged by section officers to bring in- 
formation on the new crop. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Montana Grain 
Firm Incorporates 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Articles 
of incorporation of the Anderson 
Grain Co., Great Falls, Mont., have 
been filed. 


Directors and incorporators are 
Charles B. Anderson and Marion C. 
Anderson, Minneapolis, and John D. 
Stephenson, Great Falls. 








USDA Backs Sandwich Month Campaign, 


Calls It Service to Consumer, Producer 


CHICAGO — The powerful food 
marketing team of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, led by Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, is lined up for the 
kick-off of National Sandwich 
Month in August. 


In a letter to the Wheat Flour 
Institute here, commending the 1955 
drive, Mr. Benson described it as “a 
happy combination of service, both 
to consumers and producers.” 


. . . the campaign should surely 
win public favor in view of the na- 
tional popularity of sandwiches. The 
promotion is particularly useful in 
utilizing foods which are in abund- 
ance. This is particularly true in the 
case of our great crop of wheat, the 
basic ingredient of bread and of all 
sandwiches. But Sandwich Month is 
important, too, to producers of all 


the many other foods which share 
in sandwich popularity. 

Mr. Benson pointed out that “every 
success is due” an effort like “August 
is Sandwich-Time,” which so well 
serves both the consumer and pro- 
ducer. I know National Sandwich 
Month can accomplish much good. 
“. .. I commend the organizations af- 
filiated in this undertaking.” 

The Food Trades Division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service has 
been mustered for the Sandwich 
Month campaign. Kits of merch- 
andising materials have been sup- 
plied regional offices of the federal 
organization. It is anticipated that 
this support will be reflected in the 
July and August issues of the special 
bulletins issued by the department 
for use by food editors and food 
trades promotion people. 
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Sherman L. Levin 


S. L. Levin Transferred 
To N.Y. by Continental 


MINNEAPOLIS — Michel Fri- 
bourg, president of Continental 
Grain Co., has announced that Sher- 
man L. Levin, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the company, is being 
transferred to the grain export 
department of the New York office. 

James F. Mayer has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Minneapolis 
office and assistant vice president 
of the company. He will be assisted 
by Leonard Eiseman. 

Prior to his transfer to Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Mayer was in_ the 
merchandising department in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and Norfolk, Va. Mr. 
Eiseman has been in the merchan- 
dising departments of the company’s 
offices at Chicago, Columbus and 
Buffalo. 

At Minneapolis, Continental Grain 
Co. owns and operates an elevator 
with a storage capacity of 1,200,000 
bu. It also has barge loading 
facilities on the Mississippi River at 
St. Paul. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


K.C. Flour Mill 
Workers Receive 
8c Wage Increase 


KANSAS CITY — Wage increases 
of 8¢ an hour for flour mill workers 
in the Kansas City area were granted 
in an agreement negotiated June 24 
by employers and the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers. The in- 
crease parallels one negotiated by the 
union and grain elevator operators 
in Kansas City a week ago. 

The increases are retroactive to 
June 14, the annual date of the mil- 
lers’ contracts in this area. No other 
changes were made in the labor 
agreements as the other portions of 
the contracts were set for two years 
at the time of the agreement in 
1954. 


The milling companies that reach- 
ed agreement with union last week 
were General Mills, Inc., Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., International Milling Co., 
and Flour Mills of America, Inc. The 
contract cov ers the Kansas City 
mills of these firms and also their 
plants in various interior cities of 
Kansas. 
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Oklahoma Acclaims 
New Concho Wheat 


OKLAHOMA CITY—‘“As good as 
any wheat in any year,” said Owen 
Wimberly, manager of the Okeene 
(Okla.) Milling Co., in describing the 
new Concho wheat recently bred by 
Oklahoma agronomists under the 
sponsorship of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Research Foundation and the Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. 

Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, head of the 
Oklahoma A&M College small grains 
department, calls Concho “a quality 
wheat—the kind that has been need- 
ed to put Oklahoma back in a strong 
position in the market.” 

Commercial flour users feel that 
Concho is a strong-gluten high test 
weight wheat which will fill its need 
in the market. This wheat, the prod- 
uct of 20 years of careful selection, 
breeding and repeated efforts, is 
claimed to grow in any section of 
Oklahoma, and is a medium maturing 
grain better able to survive spring 
freezes and early drouths than the 
earlier planted varieties. It has 
proved first in yield among 30 vari- 
eties over a period of years. About 
75,000 bu. will be available for this 
year’s seeding. 
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Harris Milling Co. 


Promotes 2 Officials 


OWOSSO, MICH.—Joseph A. Por- 
ter and A. B. Marcy have been elect- 
ed vice presidents of the Harris Mill- 
ing Co., it was announced June 10, 
1955, by Edward O. Harris, chairman 
of the board. 


Mr. Porter, who joined the com- 
pany in 1948, was also reelected to 
the board of directors. He continues 
to be in charge of grain and millfeed 
operations. 


A. B. Marcy, formerly with Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and the International 
Milling Co., came to the Harris Mill- 
ing Co. in 1953 as bakery flour sales 
manager and now becomes vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. Mr. Marcy 
was also elected to the board of 
directors. 

All other officers and directors 
were reelected at the annual meet- 
ing. They are: Edward O. Harris, 
chairman; Robert V. Harris, presi- 
dent; Richard O. Harris, vice presi- 
dent; David H. Harris, secretary- 
treasurer; Kent Greene, assistant 
treasurer, and O. L. Harris, T. B. 
Crittenden and W. E. Zimmerman, 
directors. 
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Peavey Honors Grain 


Sanitation Contestants 


MINNEAPOIS — Seventeen 
Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers, representing 12 North Dakota 
chapters, won three-day trips to 
Minneapolis for placing high in a 
state-wide grain sanitation contest. 
Sponsoring the trips was F. H. Peavey 
& Co. 

The youths conducted on-the-farm 
sanitation surveys, gave demonstra- 
tions to grain farmers and led vari- 
ous activities in improving farm- 
stored grain conditions. 

The Minneapolis trip June 19-21 
included visits to the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, King Midas Flour 
Mills and other points of interest. 

One highlight was a luncheon at 
the Hotel Normandy, Minneapolis, 
June 21, with George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, president, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., in charge of the pro- 
gram. 
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Loss of Dollar Business Seen 


As End Result of PL 480 Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Public Law 480, 
designed to promote trade in U. S. 
agricultural commodities, is coming 
in for increasing criticism as plans 
are discussed for pouring another 
$800 million into this phase of the 
surplus disposal program. 


Few people express any degree of 
faith in the end results which can be 
accomplished and, moreover, many 
feel that it is laying the foundation 
for what may become the greatest 
threat yet to private trade in both 
wheat and cotton. PL 480 fails, ob- 
servers comment, to provide a sound 
economic base for trade because as 
it stimulates exports of agricultural 
surpluses it displaces exports which 
might otherwise move for dollar 
payments. 

PL 480 appears to be taking the 
place of Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration activity in Western Europe. In 
this connection, it is observed that 
FOA will virtually bring its economic 
aid activity among European nations 
to a halt at the close of the present 
fiscal year. because the need has 
ended. (See story on page 10.) 


Dollars are no longer in short 
supply in many European countries 
and the acceptance of payment in 
foreign currencies merely means that 
dollar business is lost, it is stressed. 


The present policies of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service are 
seen as leading to further declines in 
world agricultural commodity prices. 
They contribute nothing substantial 
in the way of increased consumption 
since the buying nations would place 
orders anyway. In this regard, there- 
fore, they are displacing the normal 
procurement of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Observers emphasize that this sit- 
uation adds up to danger for free 
markets in wheat and cotton. There 
is a growing tendency on the part of 
foreign buyers to sit back waiting for 
better purchase terms under PL 480, 
terms better than they would other- 
wise get if they bought in the open 
market. Under the present system 
of operation, more and more deals 
develop which are nothing more than 
monopolistic transactions between 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
foreign governments concerned. The 
private trade plays no larger part 
than that of a forwarder of the com- 
modity as it moves from the CCC 
stockpiles to the foreign buyer. 

If Congress becomes disillusioned 
with PL 480, and its inability to 
make any major dent in the over- 
burdening surpluses, it might turn 
its attention to some form of open 
government handling of the two big 
surplus commodities and _ create 
something like the Canadian Wheat 
Board to manage surplus disposals 
directly. 

The truth is, and there are govern- 
ment men who agree, that PL 480 
exports are not adding to the total 
quantity exported but are merely 
deductions from the normal dollar 
trade that can be reasonably antici- 
pated. 

The potential price effects of PL 
480 on the world commodity price 
structure are yet to be disclosed 
fully though it is apparent from 
Canadian reports that officials there 
see what is taking place. If exports 
of wheat are stimulated even further 
as a result of the favorable terms of- 


fered it is anticipated that competi- 
tive exporting nations may be driven 
into price competition to hold their 
normal share of world markets, 
thereby pulling down the price levels 
of commodities everywhere. 


More PL 480 Deals 
Detailed by USDA 


WASHINGTON—New deals under 
Public Law 480 were announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
during the week ended June 25. 
Colombia and Greece have been given 
allocations while details were pro- 
vided of commodities going to Israel 
and Italy under previously announced 
agreements. 


The Colombian business is valued 
at $5.3 million, including certain 
ocean transportation costs, in pesos. 
Involved are approximately 750,000 
bu. wheat, 6.5 million pounds cotton- 
seed oil, 8,800 bales cotton and some 
dairy products. 

Sales under the program will be 
made by private U. S. traders, USDA 
states. 

The agreement with Greece pro- 
vides for the sale, in return for 
drachmas, of agricultural commodi- 
ties valued at $14.3 million. Certain 
ocean transportation costs are in- 
cluded in the total. Wheat will be 
approximately 2.8 million bushels, 
oats 1.3 million bushels together 
with about 1 million bushels of corn. 
Also included are dairy products 
and cottonseed oil. Sales will be 
made by private U. S. traders. 

The Israeli deal is now revealed as 
involving about 800,000 bu. wheat or 
wheat flour in wheat equivalent, 
excluding durum wheat or flour milled 
from durum wheat; 1.6 million bush- 
els grain sorghums and about 44,000 
ewt. rice. 

For wheat and flour, and for grain 
sorghums, sales contracts between 
suppliers and importers may be made 
between July 1 and Aug. 31, 1955. 
For rice the period is extended to 
Sept. 15. In all cases, delivery will be 
to importers c.&f. Israel ports, and 
shipment from U. S. ports may be 
made from July 1 through Sept. 30, 
1955. 

A purchase authorization has been 
issued to Italy for about 4,960,000 
bu. wheat and wheat flour in wheat 
equivalent. The value of this deal is 
put at $9.1 million. Sales contracts 
between suppliers and importers 
could be made starting June 27 with 
the final date set at Aug. 15. The 
period of delivery to importers of 
bulk wheat, f.o.b., and flour f.a.s. or 
f.o.b. vessel, U. S. ports, is June 27 
to Sept. 30, 1955. 





HISTORIC MILL AGAIN 
MAKING FLOUR 


HARRISONBURG, VA.— Historic 
old Plains Mill near here has begun 
the manufacture of flour, a project 
abandoned many years ago. 

Dwight Arbogast, local grain deal- 
er, purchased the mill June 1 and has 
installed new machinery for milling 
flour, feed grinding and mixing. 

Luther Kline of Harrisonburg has 
been named manager of the mill 
which will market its own “Arbo” 
brand of feed. 
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Sales of hard winters and soft win- 
ters pushed higher last week, but 
the anticipated period of general 
forward-booking was not yet at hand. 
Buyers continued to fill in their near- 
by needs of hard winters while wait- 
ing for further price developments. 
Some good-sized lots of soft winter 
wheat flour were purchased. 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
125% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week. A good 
share of the volume was made up of 
a sale of middlings to a farina pro- 
cessor. 

In the central states, where over- 
all volume reached 100-110% of 
capacity, soft wheat flour sold in 
fairly good volume. It was reported 
that one cracker baker acquired at 
Jeast 100,000 sacks over the past 
week end. 

In the spring wheat area, sales 
averaged 63% of capacity, compared 
with 42% the previous week. Buying 
was strictly on a fill-in basis. 

Family flour made up a large part 
of volume in the central states and 
the Southwest, with private label 
business making up much of the 
total in sales to southern territories. 

Export business remained light, 
with Latin American countries and 
Norway in the market. 

U. S. flour production averaged 
89% of capacity, the same as in the 
previous week. Operations were 
about steady in the central states and 
at Buffalo, heavier in the Southwest 
and reduced elsewhere. (See table on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
mills experienced limited demand 
again last week, although the volume 
of business increased somewhat. Sales 
averaged 63% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 42% the previous 
week and 92% a year ago. 

Prices, after moderate fluctuations, 
wound up the period slightly higher 
than in the week before. Cash wheat 
prices were firm and relatively stable, 
but millfeed credits were smaller as 
middlings values turned around 
sharply. 

Bakers who have been operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis continued 
to take small quantities for quick 
shipment, and the remainder of the 
trade, having sufficient flour booked 
for the rest of the month or part of 
July, stood aside. Attention is stil 
focused on the movement of the 
winter wheat crop and the arrival at 
a booking price, and it is thought 
that no large-scale spring wheat buy- 
ing will develop until that picture 
is clarified. A year ago fairly heavy 
bookings of spring wheat flour were 
made about the time winter wheat 
flour buying bulged. 

Little activity was reported in the 
family flour trade, with prices of 
nationally-advertised brands un- 
changed from the week before. Clear 
flour was holding fairly firm. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 104% the previous week and 
91% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 82% 
of capacity, compared with 87% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
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Sales of Flour Improve; 
Soft Wheat Volume 
Important in Total 


averaged 90% of capacity, compared 
with 89% the previous week and 
100% a year ago. 

Quotations June 24, 100-lb. cot- 
tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.54 
@6.61, short patent $6.54@6.71, high 
gluten $7.19@7.29, first clear $5.75@ 
6.35, whole wheat $6.46@6.56, family 
$6.90 @7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales expanded to better than ca- 
pacity last week, but most of the 
volume was of flours other than 
bakery types. While bakers continued 
their p.d.s. buying, there was an up- 
turn in family flour sales, and at the 
end of the week a big farina pur- 
chase swelled the total. 

Sales for the week averaged 125% 
of capacity, compared with 84% in 
the previous week and 125% a year 
ago. About a fourth of the week’s 
dealings was in farina middlings, and 
only 2% of the volume was for ex- 
port. 

At the start of last week flour 
prices were at a level approximately 
equal to the spot which brought in 
the heaviest sales volume in years 
last July. Yet, this year with the loan 
reduced on wheat and harvest still 
in its beginning stages, bakers were 
not interested generally in the prices 
and did not buy to any great extent. 
Those who need flour for June ship- 
ment were buying from day-to-day 
on a p.d.s. basis. A few enterprising 
bakers took on small lots of up to 
3,000 sacks for June shipment, but 
these buyers were in the minority. 

The wheat market strengthened 
later in the week, and flour prices 
advanced as much as 15¢ sack at the 
extent of the rise. Toward the end of 
the period values began to show some 
easier tendencies, and the week 
closed with prices at about 10¢ over 
the previous week’s low. Meanwhile, 
buyers continued on p.ds. and, 
among other things, were curious 
over the outcome of the wheat refer- 
endum. 

Family flour activity materially ex- 


panded. While national brands were 
not too actively sold, independent 
labels and private brands were 
booked in fairly good volume. Some 
sales covered periods well into the 
new crop position. In addition, the 
largest volume of flour sold during the 
week was around a half million sacks 
of purified middlings to a large farina 
processor. Much of the business was 
with mills in the Southwest and may 
have covered this buyer for four to 
six months. 

Export sales were limited. South- 
western mills sold a few lots in Latin 
America, and the low new crop sub- 
sidy limited sales under the IWA 
banner. Norway was in the market 
for non-IWA and found offerings at 
a better advantage out of Seaboard, 
rather than Gulf. Clears were rela- 
tively steady in the higher protein 
brackets and weak on 11% or lower. 
Offerings were light, but demand 
generally was poor. 

Quotations, June 24, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.94@5.99, standard 
95% patent $5.84@5.89, straights 
$5.79@5.84; established brands of 
family flour $6.05@7.40, first clears 
$4.45 @5.05, second clears $4.20@4.25, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.90@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales —of 
which 60% was family flour and 40% 
bakery flour—averaged 150%, com- 
pared with 67% the preceding week 
and 195% a year ago. Shipping di- 
rections were fair to good. Prices 
June 24 were up 10¢ sack on bakery 
flour and 5¢ sack on family flour, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour was quiet 
the past week with prices about 4¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Texas: Flour business for the past 
week probably did not exceed 25% of 
capacity, about half of which was 
for export and the balance for near- 
by domestic shipment. Running time 
continues at three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged on family 
flour, about 10¢ higher on bakers, 
and 20¢ lower on clears. 

Quotations June 24: Extra high 
patent family $6.80@7.10; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.25@6.35; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.85@5, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: New flour business 
was limited to scattered single car- 
lots last week as the trade awaited 


(Continued on page 22) 





Trade in Blended Durum Products 
Light as Vacation Period Nears 


Even lighter interest in blended 
durum granulars than has prevailed 
in recent weeks was noted last 
week as manufacturers of macarcni 
and noodle products made prepara- 
tions to close down their plants for 
vacations in July. 

Shipments, meanwhile, held up 
fairly well as efforts were made to 
fill the requirements of the grocery 
trade ahead of the shutdowns. 
Shipping directions this week, though, 
were expected to drop rather 
sharply. 

Durum wheat prices slipped 10G 
20¢ bu. last week, as light receipts 
again were met with slack demand. 
Top quality durum at Minneapolis 
was quoted June 27 at $3.65 bu. 
Durum granular blends were quoted 
at $6.85@6.90 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Crop conditions continued ideal in 
the durum growing areas, and while 
the possibility of rust infection re- 
mains in the background, the 


weather in the next several weeks 

holds the key to the outlook. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 

Minneapol's June 24 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 20-24 .... 168,500 129,288 77 
Previous week .... 168,500 *133,960 79 
TOar OBO ocseceees 168,500 151,240 90 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-June 24, 1955........ 7,804,086 
July 1, 1953-June 25, 1954........ 8,335,677 


* Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 
Turn Around as 
Demand Eases 


Millfeed prices fell back as the 
recent heavy demand for limited sup- 
plies of middlings and shorts re- 
ceded. At Minneapolis, standard 
middlings fell about $6 ton while bran 
was relatively steady. At Kansas City 
shorts were off $2 ton. ‘ 

After making amazing gains for 
several weeks this month, the feed 
business was showing signs of level- 
ing off and in some instances slowing 
down in the Southwest last week. The 
rush of orders during the first 20 
days of June was more than welcome 
by millers in this area, and the vol- 
ume combined to make the month’s 
prospect one of the best of the year. 

It is not surprising, however, that 
some slackening is noted now be- 
cause the demand experienced in re- 
cent weeks is not characteristic of 
the time of year. The fact that farm- 
ers are busy with the harvest of 
wheat, barley and oats is tempering 
feed demand somewhat and recent in- 
creases in feed prices may be a fac- 
tor. 

Feeding Activity Good 


In spite of some adverse reports, 
feeding activity in the Southwest re- 
mains good. Broilers and turkeys are 
being fed in large numbers in the 
important growing regions, and the 
intake per bird is on the increase. 
Thus, broiler and turkey feed sales 
are improving moderately. Egg feed 
sales are holding fairly steady and 
a good demand for hog feeds con- 
tinues. Scattered amounts of chick 
starter continued to be sold. Dairy 
feed sales were limited. 

Formula feed business held at the 
good level reached earlier, with 
moderate increases reported by some 
manufacturers offset by slight de- 
clines experienced by others. 

On the whole, the demand outlook 
is more optimistic, and it is expected 
that June volume will match that of 
the same month last year, when sales 
were considered good. 

Hog concentrates, turkey feeds and 
growing feeds for young chickens are 
in good demand, and added to this 
now is improved buying of laying 
feeds, both complete rations and con- 
centrates. Egg prices have firmed up 
recently, and flock-owners are en- 
couraged to do a better feeding job. 

Sales of chick starter feeds have 
fallen off quite sharply recently, but 
buying of other types has about off- 
set this volume decline. 

Dealers are more confident in 
prices and have stepped up the size 
of orders, also encouraging their cus- 
temers to take on larger supplies. On 
the whole, industry observers feel 
that July also will be a good month, 
which would contrast with the sharp 
drop in volume in that month last 
year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest: and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,119 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,734 in 
the previous week and 45,555 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,468,223 tons as compared with 
2,349,696 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures pushed higher last 
week, with Kansas City prices lead- 
ing the way. Futures there were up 
o¢ bu. on all contracts except Decem- 


ber, which advanced 45%¢ bu. At Chi- 
cago, advances ranged 2% @3%¢ bu., 


while at Minneapolis gains were 1% 
@4¢ bu. While prices started out the 
week on an easier note as receipts 
of new wheat expanded at Kansas 
City, the futures trend was generally 
upward at that market throughout 
the period. It became evident that 
more wheat was going under loan 
than previously and that free mar- 
ket supplies probably would tighten 
up more than had been anticipated. 
Some of the strength also was at- 
tributed to the opinion that wheat 
farmers would approve marketing 
quotas in the referendum on June 25, 
which, of course, turned out to be a 
correct conclusion. Cash wheat in the 
Southwest dropped below loan levels, 
which led to the swing to greater 
loan participation. Cash wheat at 


Minneapolis was firm. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 27 were: Chicago—July $1.99% 


@%.; September $2.014%2 @%, Decem- 
ber $2.035.@%, March $2.02%4 @%, 


May $1.964¢2@%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.34%, September $2.24%, Decem- 
ber $2.21%; Kansas City July 
$2.14%, September $2.164%2@%, De- 


$2.1636, March $2.14% 


Heavy Majority 


cember 


The approval of marketing quotas 
by wheat farmers by a 77.5% ma- 
jority came as a surprise to many 


a close vote was widely 
The quotas were accepted 
margin than last year. 
after the results were 
Taft Benson, secretary 
announced a five-point 
ned to improve the 
and cut down on 


observers as 
predicted 
by a wider 
Immediately 
known, Ezra 
of agriculture, 
program desig 
quality of wheat 

surplus production. 

Noting the “extremely serious” 
wheat surplus ahead, Secretary Ben- 
son said he would take steps to apply 
discounts to low grade wheat, ask for 
authority to broaden the non-com- 
mercial wheat area, request legisla- 
tion to waive quotas for wheat used 
only for seed and feed, ask an exten- 
sion of legislation designed to in- 
crease durum wheat production and 
try to get more farmers to shift 
from wheat to hay and pasture crops. 
The details of the discount proposal 
were not announced. 

Wet weather interfered with har- 
vesting in the Southwest, but by June 
24 receipts at Kansas City moved 
ahead of the total on the same date 
a year ago. Development of the spring 
wheat crop was good as moderate 
temperatures prevailed and some 
areas had showers. More rain is 
needed in some sections, however. 

Receipts Expand 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended June 23 
reached 11 million bushels, compared 
with 8 million bushels the previous 
week and 16.3 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. The 
larger receipts took place at winter 
wheat markets, where harvesting of 
the new crop is now well advanced. 
Minneapolis receipts of all classes for 
the week totaled only 1,020 cars, of 
which 405 were for CCC account. 
Duluth arrivals for the week totaled 
1,116 cars. 
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Wheat Futures Move Higher; 
Movement into Loan More 
Evident in Southwest 


Light open market offerings tended 
to hold the cash trading basis on 
spring wheat, at Minneapolis, firm. 
Although the demand was not ag- 
gressive and handlers bought strictly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, the limited 
offerings kept the quoted premium 
ranges firm. 

On June 24, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat traded 13@15¢ over the 
Minneapolis July price, 12% protein 
14@22¢ over, 13% protein 25@35¢ 
over, 14% protein SOs over, 15% 
toy 44@54¢ over, 16% protein 61 
@71¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
11.37% and the durum 11.28%. 

Bids on cash durum were reduced 
15@25¢ bu. during the week. Mill 
buyers were mostly on the sidelines 
and were inclined to await further 
news concerning new crop develop- 
ments. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 24 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 





Spring, 58 Ib. 
OeGimary ov.2ti0 sen cstenccveses $2.47% @2.49% 

SRG PPPORORR 6c cc ccc 6. tevcces 2.47% @2.51% 
BDH Prateee «occceccsrcetces 2.48% @2.56% 
+) RET ETE RT TTS 2.595% @2.69% 
14% Protein ......ccseccsees 2.69% @2.79% 
‘eu ann. WETEPELTL LETT 78% @2.88% 
16 iy: Pe Prrrerr rs: ~+. 2.95% @3.05% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
bs To. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib 2¢ premium 

7 Ib. 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. 13¢ discount 
54 Ib, 18¢ discount 
53 Ib 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. 28¢ discount 
51 Ib 33¢ discount 
50 Ib 38¢ discount 





Under 50 lb. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—ic each %% on 14 to 144%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Milling Wheat Tight 


At the Kansas City cash market 
tightness of milling wheat continued, 
but enlarged receipts of lower pro- 
teins and “‘tough” cars led to further 
declines in low-end premiums. By 
June 21 the premiums for ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter had been 
trimmed to only %¢ over the July 
future. Later there was some new 
strength, but by June 27 the market 
was back down to 1@1%4¢ over. 

Week-end receipts totaled - 1,803 
cars, not unexpected zt this stage of 
the harvest but somewhat larger than 
the rainy weather would seem to in- 
dicate. Total receipts last week were 
3,119 cars, against 825 in the previous 
week and 3,927 a year ago. Heavy 
moisture again was being received 
in central Kansas, and the harvest 
was taking on more of the aspects 
of a wet one all the time. Quality 
wheat has not come to the Kansas 
City market vet; hence the strength 
shown by the top-side premiums. 
Harvest of late maturing, better qual- 
ity varieties is being delayed in north- 
ern and western Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The premium range on June 
27 for 12.5% protein was 7@47¢ over, 
or 6¢ lower on the low end and steady 
on the high side compared with a 
week ago. For 14% protein the range 
was 16@5l1¢ over. The basic July 
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CurRRENT Four PRODUCTION 
* * + * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


June 20-2 
1955 


UPON cs cctectviensone 589,314 

Southwest 1,194,852 

Buffalo owhanee be ae peeps 

Central and Southeast .. bes 494, 

North Pacific Coast Tree 277,411 
MN is ctenaicnene céeeeunie 3,052 52,619 

Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5 


June 20-24, Previous June 21-25 


1955 week 1944 

Northwest ...... 82 87 92 
Southwest ....... 91 88 90 
TTL Ee 104 104 108 
Central and S. E. 74 75 56 
N. Pacific Coast . 79 85 85 
SOOO cigses 89 89 R¢ 

SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-24 3 2 90 
Previous week 84 
Year ago _ 92 
Two years ago .. 287,35 87 
Five-year average .. , ; 91 
Ten-year average ..... 89 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-24 1,021,35 941,710 93 
Previous week 1,021 908,039 89 
Year ago 1,021,35 916, 90 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 83 82 
Five-year average ......... 91 
ee | a 89 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-24 .. 671,400 494,359 74 

Previous week .. 671,400 *504,117 75 

Year ago 7” a 671,400 390,080 58 

Two years ago .. 671,400 406,768 61 

Five-year average ........++5. 64 

TER-FEGP GUGURDD <6 icicwd< beecde voce 63 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-24 475,000 196,683 104 

Previous week 475,000 494,375 104 

Year ago . 459,500 196,406 108 

Two years ago .. 459,800 491,344 106 

Five-year average ....... . ‘ 100 

Ten-year average ........++. 2 . 101 








4, *Previous June 21-25, June 22-26, June 23-28, 
week 1954 1953 1952 
624,318 677,913 739,315 

1,143,966 1,174,206 1,150,039 
494,375 496,406 536,152 
504,117 390,080 5 430,220 
297,209 297,416 305,886 217,947 

3,063,985 3,036,021 2,926,615 3,073,673 

75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
1 











-dav week— ——— July 1 to———, 
June 22-26, June 23-28, i June 25, 
1953 1952 1954 
88 89 
83 85 
106 116 
61 64 
S4 60 
82 83 165,865,481 162,444,319 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 20-24 o* 217,802 92 
Previous week "241,846 104 
Year ago ° 214,404 91 
Two years ago .. f 254,377 90 
Five-year average oaee 83 
Ten-year average . sa0see $1 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth. St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

c apacity output tivity 

June 20-24 $81,250 371,512 77 

Previous week .. 481 250 79 

Year ago -» 487,250 96 

Two years ago. 552,000 69 

Five-year average ..........+. 71 

Ten-year average 70 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 20-24 ...... 215,000 177,411 82 
Previous week 215,000 *182,480 84 
YOOr Q@@O ..cces 215,000 179,710 83 
Two years ago 230,000 180,886 78 
Piv@-YeOP GQVOTABO 2... cc csccceces 79 


Ten-year average . baned 77 
* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





June 20-24 ...... 13 33,000 100,000 16 
Previous week : 114,729 8&5 
Year ago oe 177,706 87 
Two years ago .. 25,000 95 
Five-year average . Ter 83 
Ten-year average : 82 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 
with season total of (1) principa) mills in Nebraska, 
(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*——, -———Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


June 24, and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Okiahoma and the cities 
Iowa, North and South 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


St. Paul and 


-Buffalot— --Combined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 











June 20-24 24,195 1,261,306 11,895 

Prev. week 123,165 112,601 

Two wks, ago .. 23,031 12,695 
23,777 1,194,525 1! 

2 1,211,739 12,762 

: 1,247,814 15,002 

23, 380 1,334,831 13,774 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 









671,963 10,029 534,954 46,119 2,468,223 
9,977 $45,743 
10,439 b,165 
9,478 603,047 55 2,349,696 
9,542 510,667 34 2,481,976 
734,91¢€ 10,388 499,894 i8.678 2, 
816,737 7,993 467,984 46,147 2, 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





future opened last week at $2.09 and 
worked steadily higher to a close of 
$2.14% June 27. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.13% @2.69% 


No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.69 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.67 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... - 2.10% @2.65 
No. 1 Red ...... pre wy: -. 2.07% @2.13% 
No. 2 ROG owes cts sevcccseecs 2.06% @2.13 
Me. 6 COE: ccendnen cack teerene 2.05% @2.12 
Sie 6 TOE wv dncctécasssniess BOO 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
June 27 at $2.47@2.48, with a 1¢ bu. 
premium for 13% protein, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
increasing and demand was fair. 


Korea was in the market at the 
close of the week and was reported 
to have purchased 12,000 tons for 
July-August shipment. Earlier in the 
week Chile was also reported to have 
bought 30,000 tons. This comprised 
the bulk of the export bookings for 
the week. Exporters are busy ship- 
ping on old orders. Crop conditions 
have suffered a severe setback, with 
considerable damage showing up as 
a result of recent hot winds. Grain 
did not suffer as heavily as some of 
the other field crops. On the other 
hand, frosts damaged wheat and bar- 
ley in the Klamath Falls area the 
middle of the week. Total crop pros- 
pects are considered to have suffered 
at least 10% as a result of winds. 
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WINNIPEG—Orrin Kinman, Car- 
gill Inc., Kansas City, Mo. was 
elected president of Grain Elevator 
and Processing Superintendents at 
the 26th annual convention held in 
Winnipeg and at the Canadian Lake- 
head ports of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, June 20-25. He succeeds 
Leslie C. Irwin, Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., Fort William. Robert Simons, 
Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo, 
Texas, was named Ist vice-president, 
and Robert Ranney of Ralston 
Purina, Minneapolis, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent. Harold Beaver of Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo. was 
appointed sergeant -at-arms, and 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain” Magazine, 
Chicago, Ill., continues as executive- 


secretary. Almost 150 delegates 
registered. 
The four new directors elected 


were Frank Deebach, General Mills 
Inc., Chicago, Il.; Robert Jordun of 
Galveston Wharves, Galveston, 
Texas; E. O. Ohman, Osborne-M- 
Millan, Minneapolis, and H. L. Hein- 
rickson, Terminal Grain Corporation, 
Sioux City, Ta. 

The business sessions of the con- 
vention were held in Winnipeg and 
concluded with committee reports 
Thursday noon, June 23, when the 
delegates left by motorcade for Fort 
William and Port Arthur to inspect 
terminal elevators there. 


Truck Competition 

U. S. delegates expressed concern 
over grain truckers competing with 
local elevators in many states. Many 
of the truckers are independent 
dealers who buy directly from the 
producer and thus take ownership 
of the grain. In some areas as much 
as 30% of the grain moves out of the 
state by truck. 

The delegate body urged that the 
association take action to support 
changes in U. S. grain grade stand- 





Crops Improve in 
Canadian West 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop outlook continues favorable and 
wheat and barley are rapidly coming 
into shot blade. Several small areas 
in Alberta are in need of good rains, 
but generally there is ample mois- 
ture for immediate requirements in 
the three prairie provinces. The 
Searle Grain Co. moisture report to 
June 21 shows the over-all moisture 
conditions for Western Canada to be 
137% of normal compared with 142% 
in the previous week and 107% a 
year ago. 

Fall rye is headed out and cutting 
will start within a matter of days. 
Weed growth is heavy, but top soil 
has dried sufficiently in most districts 
to permit spraying. Insect activity is 
limited, but seattered hail damage 
has been reported from all three 
provinces. 

The flooded and water-logged dis- 
tricts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are drying rapidly and farmers are 
still planting some fringe areas with 
oats and barley for feed. An open 
fall free from frost might permit 
some of this barley to mature. A few 
fields are still to be seeded to flax. 
Haying operations are now under 
way and in most instances yields ap- 
pear good. 
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Grain Superintendents Visit 
Canada for Annual Meeting 


ards for the purpose of establishing 
a more uniform grading system. A 
need for more up to date cleaning 
machinery was indicated. The group 
favored changing from the bushel 
unit to the 100 Ib. basis in dealing in 
grain and contended that the major- 
ity of farmers supported such a 
change. One delegate predicted that 
the 100-lb. unit would be in general 
use, at least in the U. S., in about 
three years. 

Operators found difficulty in clean- 
ing garlic wheat. Smut was a de- 
creasing factor, while the matter of 
insect infestation varied greatly. It 
was pointed out that normal tem- 
peratures in the U. S. and Canada 
ranged anywhere from 105° in the 
summer to well below zero in the 
winter. Milling companies treated 


their grain for insects whether they 
were present or not. 

The blending and drying of grain 
were discussed and it was agreed that 
the drying of malting barley was 
somewhat difficult. In a round table 
discussion, U. S. participants asked 
if Canada could assure buyers south 
of the border of quality barley at all 
times free of lean kernels, J. B. Bel- 
anger, Port Arthur, and a former 
president of the association, stated 
that it could and was being done. 
Malting barley was being sized in 
Lakehead terminals for the USS. 
trade, he said. 

With construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway underway, it was 
strongly suggested that there should 
be a standardization of loading and 
unloading facilities at all ports. 

Other discussions dealt with vari- 
ous phases of plant safety, facilities 
and operations. Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change addressed the meeting on the 
subject of “Grain Business is your 
Business”. 





WHEAT QUOTA VOTING ANALYZED 


(Continued from page 9) 





sell the marketing quota program. 
It’s possible that this effort of the 
AAA §sstill yields results among 
farmers. 

Issues Not Clear 

In retrospect, it cannot be fairly 
claimed that the issues at stake were 
clearly defined. On the surface it 
appeared that the choice was to 
approve quotas and obtain supports 
at $1.81 bu. on a national average, 
or to reject quotas but retain acreage 
allotments and obtain 50% of parity 
or $1.19 bu. 

To see in those alternatives a clear 
equation is not fully correct. Un- 
questionably many farmers saw the 
threat of the huge wheat surplus. It 
is conceivable that they voted under 
the influence of this surplus, sensing 
that if they dropped quotas for free- 
dom of production, the surplus would 
prevent them from moving unre- 
stricted production, even of better 
quality wheats, at anything like 
prices more favorable than the sup- 
port level which would be available 
under marketing quotas. 

Another intangible was the effect 
of tight acreage controls which may 
be in effect for a decade at least. Did 
the farmer contemplate that proba- 
bility? And if so, does his vote indi- 
cate a short one-year gamble for the 
next crop, hoping that some unsus- 
pected change in world supply may 
liberate him before the decade of 
controls is endured? 


Regional Analysis 

A detailed analysis of the vote may 
provide regional clues. 

For example, in the corn state of 
Iowa, the Farm Bureau sponsored 
adoption of marketing quotas for 
wheat and the state vote this” year 
was 81.5% in favor, compared with 
71.3% last year. This would seem to 
indicate that the corn farmer fears 
competition of feed wheat which 
might have occurred if the support 
level had fallen to $1.19 bu.—or the 
threat of sale of government surplus 
stocks at a readjusted sales price. 
Similar conclusions may have per- 
suaded a larger number of [Illinois 
farmers in the same direction since 
the Illinois vote jumped from 41.9% 
approval last year up to 58.9% this 
year. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where 
there has been a strong demand for 
a two-price wheat plan, the favorable 


percentage fell sharply from previ- 
ous years, although in both Washing- 
ton and Oregon it was sufficient to 
be in favor of marketing quotas. 

The big wheat state of Kansas, 
with about 50,000 ballots cast, went 
73.5% in favor of quotas, a slight 
increase over last year when about 
5,000 fewer votes were recorded. Kan- 
sas also allegedly has a large two- 
price group. 

Considering the votes in the two- 
price plan states, it may be seen now 
that this issue was interested in the 
outcome last week. 


Soft Wheat States 


The dollar-and-cents alternative of 
price support level seems to have 
been the magnet which influenced 
farm voting in the soft red wheat 
states which as a group have never 
sustained imposition of marketing 
quotas. Again this year their collec- 
tive favorable vote was short of the 
6624 % level, but a compdrison of per- 
centages indicates the strong attrac- 
tion of wheat support at $1.81 as 
compared with $1.19. 

Last year the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Missouri 
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showed an average favorable vote of 
44.7%, while this year the percentage 
jumped to 54.9%. The largest in- 
crease in this group of states was 
recorded in Illinois. 

For the farm economist and the 
managers of the Benson farm policies, 
there must be some significance in 
this trend in the soft red wheat 
states. 

In the Northwest, there was a not 
unexpected overwhelmingly favorable 
vote. This was attributed in consider- 
able measure to the strength of the 
Farmers Union and the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. In North 
and South Dakota the favorable per- 
centages were 95.8% and 93.4%, re- 
spectively. Minnesota, actually not a 
consequential wheat producer, was in 
line with the same trend. In Montana, 
the Farmers Union drive helped bring 
out an 87.2% favorable vote, up five 
points from last year. 

Idaho and Colorado, the latter the 
home state of the Farmers Union, 


were backsliders in the national 
trend. Each showed votes above 
6624%, but the percentages slipped 


perceptibly. Texas and Oklahoma 
again produced substantially favor- 
able votes, but each state was down 
three points. 

In the tobacco-cotton belt, with ex- 
perience with marketing quotas, the 
farmers voted as expected with sub- 
stantially favorable percentages. 

Of the marginal states production- 
wise in the commercial wheat area, 
there was little change on net bal- 
ance, but there were some wide 
swings between this year and last. 

Upon reflection it must be conceded 
that this referendum disclosed some 
political strength and influence in 
certain areas. It also leads to the be- 
lief that the farmers nationally were 
not all voting for the same reason for 
the same thing, even though their 
ballots were all counted in the same 
column. One cannot help but conclude 
that the national balloting is at best 
a defective device. It is seen as no 
longer a national voting problem but 
a regional one—a condition where a 
local referendum might be a better 
expression of wheat producers’ 
opinions. 

For example, the fringe states of 
the commercial wheat area are actu- 
ally “nuisance” value states vote- 
wise in efforts to obtain a favorable 
vote in a national referendum. In the 


(Continued on page 28) 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Senate farm 
leaders told The Northwestern Miller 
this week that the outcome of ‘the 
wheat marketing quota referendum 
is no mandate for the Senate to take 
up the House-passed repealer of the 
flexible price support provisions of 
the farm act. 

Undoubtedly high support advo- 
cates in the Senate will try to make 
political hay and exhibit their stand 
for high rigid supports, but such ora- 
tory may be construed as political 
opportunity and little more. 

One Senate leader expressed some 
surprise at the increased vote in the 
soft red wheat states in favor of 
quotas, but he attributed it to the 
higher level of support available un- 
der quotas and to the probable fear 
of competition of wheat for feed as 
against corn. 

This same source expressed some 
doubt as to the application of Secre- 
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tary Benson’s proposal to establish 
differential supports for the wheat 
crop. He saw in the proposal many 
administrative difficulties and cross- 
conflicts between producing areas. 

He said he felt the problem ad- 
mitted of a more practical solution 
through a change in the definition of 
commercial wheat states to exclude 
many of the fringe producing states 
from the commercial area and at the 
same time permitting unlimited pro- 
duction in non-commercial areas and 
exemption from marketing quotas of 
wheat for use as feed or seed on the 
farms where grown. 

The Senate leader said the refer- 
endum vote probably reflected con- 
fusion among farmers. The voting re- 
flected immediate influences in the 
way of price effects and did not take 
into consideration the long range 
aspects of tight controls at minimum 
levels of support. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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F. W. Ayers 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Announces Promotions 


ST. LOUIS—F. W. Ayers has been 
made sales manager of the Vancou- 
ver, Wash., multiwall bag plant of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. He was formerly 
sales manager for the Multiwall De- 
partment of the company’s San Fran- 
cisco plant. Mr. Ayers joined Bemis 
in 1931. 

R. J. McDonald, sugar bag sales 
manager for Bemis at Denver, has 
been named sales manager for the 
company’s Packaging Service Depart- 
ment in Minneapolis. Packaging Serv- 
ice designs and builds bag filling, 
closing and conveying equipment. Mr. 
McDonald will take up his new re- 
sponsibilities there on July 15. Mr. 
McDonald has been with the Bemis 
organization since 1935, when he 
joined the company at Omaha. 





FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 

















OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Pillsbury Sells West 


Coast Macaroni Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS—The sale of its 
Los Angeles macaroni plant has been 
announced by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
William Kuehn, head of Food Associ- 
ates, Inc., and Robert William, presi- 
dent of the macaroni company that 
bears his name, have together pur- 
chased the plant for an undisclosed 
sum. J. I. Beatty, Pillsbury vice pres- 
ident from Minneapolis, represented 
the seller. The new company will 
operate under the name ‘“‘A-1 Foods, 
Ine.” 


Terms of the agreement include 
a licensing plan under which Mr. 
Kuehn and Mr. William will con- 
tinue the use of the Pillsbury-owned 
“Globe Al” label and brand on maca- 
roni products. The transaction be- 
comes effective July 1. 

The macaroni plant was originally 
the property of the Globe Grain and 
Milling Co. of Los Angeles and was 
included in the transaction when 
Pillsbury Mills acquired all the assets 
of Globe in 1940. It has been oper- 
ated by Pillsbury since that date, and 
considerable new equipment was in- 
stalled in 1951. The macaroni and 
spaghetti products have always been 
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marketed under the Globe Al label. 
Globe Al Family Flour and Globe 
Al Pancake Mix will continue to be 
manufactured and distributed by 
Pillsbury. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiF® 





VANCOUVER ELEVATOR 


~ VANCOUVER — A contract has 
been awarded to the Dominion Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., to build a 2 mil- 
lion bushel storage increase to the 
Alberta Pool elevator. The contract, 
worth $2 million, will increase the 
capacity to 7,150,000 bu., making it 
the largest grain elevator on tide- 
water. 














In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS applicator is used at turnhead 
distributor spout. With this type of applicator, the bin position of the spout 
can be changed from the ground floor level without having to ride the ele- 
vator up into the headhouse in order to make a change of position. 














CYANOGAS Applicators 
simplify grain fumigation 





In frame-style country elevators, this cradle-type applicator mounted as a 
tripod stand arrangement is particularly adapted to leg application of 
CYANOGAS. The applicator may also be used in other types of elevators. 











In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradle-type applicator for belt application 
permits fumigation of up to 30,000 bushels per hour ... at a cost as low as 
Y%¢ per bushel. Where application to tripper spout is preferred over belt 
application, a different cradle-type applicator is easily mounted. 


Gravity does the work! CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 


is free-flowing, ready for use. No weighing, 


mixing, measuring. 


Insect kills approach 100%! When CYANOGAS is 
used at recommended dosages you get nearly 


perfect insect control. 


Fast and economical! Lower in cost than any other 
method giving comparable results. 


And Cyanocas G-Fumigant has no injurious 
effect on milling or baking qualities, when used 


as directed. 


Cyanamid Service Representatives will be glad 
to advise you on initial installation of convenient 
CYANoGas Grain Applicators. Write today for 


complete information. 
Branch Offices: 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS with 


CYANOGAS® A-Dust 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














+ 1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. » 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Lovis 10, Mo. * 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, lll. + Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark, 
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NEW DRESS FOR OLD DUTCH 
MILL—Clipped from the Smith Coun- 
ty Pioneer, Smith Center, Kansas: 
“Smith Center’s most precious pos- 
session, the Old Dutch Mill, is again 
offering its hospitality to the public. 
Its restoration is almost complete. In 
fact the job is done unless the public 
wants to contribute enough to give 
the old landmark a more refined ap- 
pearance. 

“Despair gripped the hearts of 
Smith County people on March 16 
when pitiless, roaring flames devoured 
the shell of the Schwarz masterpiece 
and gnawed deep into the sturdy up- 
right timbers that held the old mill 
erect. 

“But the Old Mill wasn’t allowed 
to die. At the urging of many people, 
both local and from a distance, the 
women of Smith Center’s Civic 
League staged a campaign for funds 
to restore the historic landmark. Do- 
nations, several of $100 each, includ- 
ing one for that amount from the son 
of the builder, C. H. A. Schwarz of 
Topeka, raised between $2,600 and 
$2,700. This amount with the insur- 
ance of $800 has been used to buy 
materials and pay for labor. 

“The carpenter work was completed 
last Thursday. Harry Elwood, local 
carpenter and builder, has been in 
charge of the project which began 
about May 1. He said the funds col- 
lected were about $250 short of the 
amount needed for restoration. Sam 
Wagner, park custodian, was hoping 
that the funds would allow the pur- 
chase of plywood to cover the inside 
walls and make it easier to keep 
clean but, to date, that part of the 
work can’t be done. 

“Wiring on the project has been 
done by grandsons of the original 
builder, Arnold Hohner and Elmo 
Bennett. Their labor was donated. 

“To those generous people, and 
there are hundreds of them, who 
helped breathe life back into the old 
landmark, this community and this 
county owe a vote of thanks. As in 
the past, it stands in Wagner Park 
ready to open its doors to families 
on picnics and to weary travelers.” 


eee 

JASPER’S MILL — There’s an old 
flour mill on the Patoka River near 
Jasper, Ind., that has been in the 
Eckert family for more than 2 cen- 
tury. It stands on the same site 
where stood a grist mill to which 
Abraham Lincoln brought his meal 
to be ground. Thomas Evans built 
the first mill in 1817; and sold it to 
the Enlow brothers, who owned it 
when Lincoln was a customer. It 
changed ‘hands a couple of more 
times, and in 1847 Francis Xavier 
Eckert bought it. Two of his grand- 
daughters still own it. Eckert put up 
the new flour mill to replace the old 
grist mill, but it no longer runs. A 
feed store now occupies the build- 
ing.—Vesta Cox, in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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Advertising Points Up Enrichment 


A continuing series of advertising 
of the benefits of enriched white 
bread, the nutrients therein, and the 
value of bread in the diet has been 
undertaken by the Franz U. S. Bak- 
ery, Portland, Ore. 


The American Bakers Assn., 
through its president, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., and the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram have complimented the Franz 
firm for its constructive advertising. 
In the following letter, Mr. Kelley 
recently explained to all bakers how 
important advertising of this type 
can be for the baking industry: 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a prestige campaign, de- 
signed to build appreciation and sale 


FRANZ Euriched White Bread i the 
iedead energy fond for ail kinds of dicts — 
including reducing dicts, 
Combining the protesns of wheat four and 
p0e-fat mitk solids, FRANZ bread is 
‘in protein content, and a rich source 





























of the product which constitutes vir- 
tually 90% of the bread sales of the 
nation—white bread, and especially 
enriched white bread. 


Note there are no exaggerated 
claims; no build-up on a ficti- 
tious “low-calorie” value based 
purely on a thinner slice. Study 
the language of the copy, which 
emphasizes that this bread has 
high nutritional values. 


The whole theme is, basically, on 
the fine nutrition of enriched bread 
—the excellent protein, mineral and 
vitamin content not only of Franz 
Bread, but of all enriched bread. 


This is constructive advertising for 
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the whole industry. It is selling bread 
as it should be sold—as a food prod- 
uct which justifies inclusion in every 
diet. 


In contrast to the wave of ad- 
vertising which has appeared in 
our industry on “low-calories- 
per-slice,” which in many cases 
fosters the belief that other 
breads are fattening, the Franz 
Bread advertising builds on merit 
alone. 


We believe that every member of 
cur association should give very seri- 
ous consideration to following the 
example of this Portland baker- 
member — build a sales campaign 
which will raise the prestige of our 
most important product. 


There need be no exaggerated 
statements. So much of a factual 
nature can be said about en- 
riched bread, that it is totally 
unnecessary to exaggerate. All 
you have to do is state the facts 
as set forth by the leading nutri- 
tional authorities of our nation. 


If I seem to have gone overboard 
a bit in this acclaim of one mem- 
ber’s advertising let me assure you 
that all the members of your board 
of governors who saw these ads 
were equally enthusiastic. They com- 
plimented Joe Franz and his adver- 
tising agency, the Cole-Weber Co., 
Portland, on the fine series. 


We sincerely hope to see the idea 
of nutrition education in local baker 
advertising spreading widely through- 
out every state. It is one of the big- 
gest and most important activities 
which can be developed, to help 
spread the knowledge among cus- 
tomers that enriched bread is in- 
deed nutritionally the homemaker’s 
very best food buy. 


We have never sought to set up 
the association, the Program or the 
American Institute of Baking as 
censors of advertising for our mem- 
bers, but if any member wishes our 
advice and counsel on nutrition ad- 
vertising, we'll be very glad to help. 
Copy can be sent to us for check- 
ing. Our staff in Chicago and the 
AIB staff will discuss it and advise 
immediately our suggestions. 


What other food product has 
as fine a combination of taste 
appeal and a top nutritional story 
as we bakers have in our en- 
riched bread? The combination 
of our nutrition story and appe- 
tite appeal, the story of a prod- 
uct which goes with almost every 
other food, to me is unbeatable. 


Talk it over with your advertising 
people. I believe you can come up 
with a campaign which will really 
do the job—Signed, E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
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A GAZE INTO THE CRYSTAL 

PPROPRIATELY recognized as a prophetic 
A viewer of the shape of things to come, Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, 
was asked by the Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America to peer into his crystal ball and prophesy 
upon the shape of things as they may be 20 years 
hence, when the company plans to celebrate its 
100th anniversary. With other prophecies, the 
record of what Mr. Bullis saw in the crystal ball 
was rolled up in a capsule and sealed away from 
the tooth of time behind a massive replica of the 
Rock of Gibraltar which ornaments the lobby of 
Prudential’s monumental new North-Central home 
office building in Minneapolis, recently dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies. 

Mr. Bullis is no prophet of doom. The men who 
read his rune in 1975, when the capsuled forecasts 
of things-to-be are opened for inspection and com- 
parison with the things-that-are, will find that Mr. 
Bullis anticipated for them a state of world peace. 
His prophetic stylus wrote that “the productive 
powers of the Free World will have won the race 
against the Planned Economy Societies.’”’ On the 
economic scene he descries a total national in- 
come from products and services of about $700 
billion. Average family income will exceed $10,000, 
compared with $5,600 today, but he foresees “no 
great degree of inflation” as an accompaniment of 
this happy condition. Annual savings of the Ameri- 
can people are expected to exceed $30 billion, 
which will go into homes and investments. These 
further pitches of the dice, to change the metaphor 
of prophecy, are likewise intriguing: 

“Population in 1975 will be 220 million with a 
labor force approaching 90 million. There will be 
plenty of jobs. The work week will be shorter— 
perhaps 35 hours. Demand for technicians will be 
greater than ever. 

“Food will be provided in adequate amounts 
and at reasonable prices. Farms will be larger, 
more mechanized, more efficient with relatively 
fewer people. Research will discover new sources 
of nutrients and new applications of energy will 
speed up production and processing of foods. Major 
technological advances will include cold steriliza- 
tion of foods by radiation methods. High fre- 
quency electronic ovens in the home will reduce 
cooking time from hours to minutes. Nutritional 
research will contribute to dietary changes making 
for better health and a longer life span. The food 
industry will gear production accordingly, both in 
variety and quality. 

“Automatic machinery will replace or improve 
manual operations in factories. The trend of in- 
dustrial decentralization into rural areas will be 
accelerated. 

“All industry will spend a much larger part 
of its income for research. There will be many 
new products which are as yet not even in the 
imagination. 

“Cancer and heart disease will have been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

“Greater attention will be given to educating 
and developing the minds of our youth so they 
can adjust to modern scientific and atomic de- 
velopments.” 

Not clearly foreshadowed in Mr. Bullis’ crystal 
sphere are the problems that will go along with 
greater pay for less work in the fringe-benefited 
society that lies just ahead, but Mr. Bullis ap- 
pears to have such problems in mind and to be 
providing a philosophical hedge against them and 
a spiritual judgment upon too high an evaluation 
of the material good things of life which he fore- 
sees for us when he concludes: 

“Men and women will still struggle for happi- 
ness, which will continue to lie within themselves.” 

For happiness, therefore, we need not wait 
for Prudential’s rock of ages to be cleft, 20 years 
hence. 
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WHEAT FOOD’S COMPETITION 


HE breadstuffs industries probably have 

taken too much comfort in the spectacular 
population increase of recent years and the 
promised further increase of about 29 million be- 
tween now and 1965. Such enlargement of market 
tends, at least in theory, to offset the continuing 
decline in per capita consumption of wheat flour 
products, but there is a flaw in the assumption 
that this is actually what happens. Statistics seem 
to show that whereas the population of the U.S. 
increased 75% between 1910 and 1954, consump- 
tion of wheat flour products in that period gained 
only 3%. In other words, the market for these 
products has been growing about 25 times faster 
than the breadstuffs industries. The comfort that 
can be found in this situation, therefore, is some- 
thing less than completely “solid.” 


What happened to upset natural expectations 
was explained graphically, not long ago, by George 
S. Pillsbury of Pillsbury Mills to the American 
Institute of Baking. He had found that people are 
eating just about as much today as they ever did 
from the standpoint of calories per person per day 
—which is to say 3,200 to 3,400—but that other 
foods are pushing harder and successfully to in- 
crease their shares of this intake. Use of flour in 
commercial bakeries has grown steadily during 
the past half century, chiefly at the expense of 
home baking, and future expansion of the baker’s 
business, said Mr. Pillsbury, “can no longer come 
largely as a result of a switch from home-baked 
foods to bakery-baked foods. The baker is going 
to have to bear almost all of the brunt of any 
further declines in the per capita consumption of 
baked foods. In fact, we have seen his growth 
slowing up, and competition is going to get 
rougher and tougher.” 

Mr. Pillsbury charted the alarming growth of 
this competition. “Our share, the share that goes 
to millers and bakers,” he said, “has very nearly 
been cut in half in 44 years, while dairy products 
have gone from 23.8% to 26.1%; citrus foods from 
2.8% to 5.6%. What has happened within the 
meat industry during this period is an interesting 
story. It helps to dramatize what can be done to 
correct declining consumption. 

“Per capita consumption of meat dropped from 
a high of 163.3 Ib. in 1908 to 125.4 Ib. in 1938. This 
is just about 38 Ib. in 30 years. It was at this low 
level of consumption that the industry made up 
its mind to do something about it, and the meat 
educational program got under way in the fall of 
1940. The entire industry rallied behind its adver- 
tising and educational program with the result 
that the per capita consumption was raised to an 
estimated 152 Ib. in 1953, or almost 27 lb. Here is 
an excellent example of a competitive food that 
not only had first decreased in favor and lost 
ground to other competitive foods, but now has 
retained its place in the diet, sparked by the 
efforts of the American Meat Institute. 

“Why have some foods gained so enormously 
in the past four decades—ice cream sales 4,874%, 
candy 52%, cheese 263%, citrus 439%? There are 
undoubtedly a number of reasons why these four 
have been able to grab a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar—higher standard of living, 
better distribution, refrigeration, taking better 
advantage of the woman's second desire for con- 
venience, which is once-a-week shopping, etc. But, 
we must come to the conclusion that America’s 
declining appetite for wheat flour products has 
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been caused to a large extent by the fact that the 
other foods have been more aggressively promoted. 
Here are some examples of what has been done: 

“Ice cream manufacturers: four companies in 
1953 spent $3,026,389 in newspaper and magazine 
advertising alone, exclusive of radio and TV and 
exclusive of what the American Dairy Assn. de- 
voted to ice cream advertising. And the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture guesses that as much as 
$41 million is spent annually to promote the con- 
sumption of fluid milk. 


“Candy and gum manufacturers: in 1935, $11,- 
285,254 was spent by 26 companies in advertising. 

Cheese makers: in 1953, $7,891,524 was spent 
by eight companies in advertising. 


Citrus growers and processors: in 1953, four 
companies or associations spent $3,718,726 in ad- 
vertising. The total Florida and California grow- 
ers’ budget for advertising in 1952 was $6,900,000. 
Even banana advertising amounts to $2 million. 

“Obviously there are a lot of other things that 
our competitors are doing, but advertising expen- 
ditures dramatize how aggressive these other 
foods have been.” 

Mr. Pillsbury thus deftly, though unintention- 
ally, composes for us an editorial, in which is 
clearly revealed an unmistakable moral. 
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COFFEE POINTS A MORAL 

RAZIL used to sell us two thirds of the coffee 

we consume. Now it sells us less than half, 
and at least nine other Latin-American countries 
are fighting for the U.S. market. H. C. M. Case, 
University of Illinois farm economist, says this 
change has come about as a result of the efforts 
of Brazilian growers to keep coffee prices high. In 
his opinion, American farmers can find a lesson 
in it. 

On a recent trip through 11 Latin-American 
countries, Mr. Case saw coffee land worth $1,000 
an acre. When the drop in coffee prices came, 
buyers of this high-priced land were hurt. Bra- 
zilian growers were somewhat successful in keep- 
ing coffee prices high for a while. But the high 
prices made coffee growing attractive to other 
countries. This meant increased production. At 
the same time, high coffee prices in this country 
were responsible for coffee-stretching schemes 
that reduced the amount of coffee used. Put the 
two together, Mr. Case explains, and you have a 
supply that is much larger than the demand, and 
trade difficulties are created on an international 
basis. In Colombia an official suggested stopping 
imports of American automobiles to balance the 
imports with exports when coffee exports dropped. 
In one week, the value of Brazilian money fell 
20%. 

A Costa Rican official told Mr. Case that his 
country would have been better off if coffee had 
not gone over 75¢ a pound. 
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I think that we can agree that the first re- 
sponsibility of management is always to the busi- 
ness enterprise and that, since it is the primary 
job of any business enterprise to make a profit, 
management must see to it that it does... . If an 
enterprise fails, it is not just the stockholders 
who take a loss; we all lose. Jobs are gone and 
wealth is wasted. It is the community that bears 
the brunt, and we are all part of the community. 
—Peter F. Drucker, in Harper's Magazine. 
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Members of the Millers National Federation 
who heard Allan Mactier’s report to the federa- 
tion convention in Minneapolis on the Wheat 
Flour Institute could have deduced from it only 
one answer to the question: “Is the institute a 
luxury or a necessity?” The correct answer re- 
quired striking out the word “luxury.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Bakers Consolidate 


Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry has announced the 
closing of its western branch which 
has been operating from Calgary for 
the past three years. This does not 
mean that the bakers of Canada are 





John 8. Peach 


instituting a program of retrench- 
ment in its activities or in the work 
of the Bakery Foods Foundation. On 
the contrary, the consolidation is 
expected to bring greater efficiency 
in the work of selling the consumer 
on the values of bread and baked 
goods. 


Arthur May, who has done so 
much to make the council’s work a 
success, says that the western office 
was in the nature of an experiment. 
No attempt has been made to oper- 
ate branch offices in other parts of 
Canada. The membership has grown 
during the time the office has oper- 
ated but the directors feel that the 
expense does not warrant its contin- 
uation. 


The change has been motivated, to 
a certain extent, by the decision of 
John S. Peach, manager of the office 
to seek wider fields of endeavor. He 
is to beeome director of public re- 
lations for the Canadian Petroleum 
Council. During his term of service 
Mr. Peach has come to be highly re- 
garded and his going is a matter of 
regret to the western bakers, Mr. 
May states. 

Certain changes are to be made 
in order to strengthen the council. 
The head office is to be moved from 
Ottawa to Toronto and merged with 
the former Ontario Bakers’ Assn. 
Robert H. Ackert, formerly man- 
aging secretary of the OBA is to be- 
come managing secretary of the 
council. This centralized office will 
coordinate the activities of the na- 
tional council across Canada. 

Mr. May, who has been serving as 
managing director, will continue to 
represent the council in Ottawa in 
matters pertaining to government 


and legislation. This is an important 
facet of the council’s work and Mr. 
May has obtained many advantageous 
changes for the baking industry be- 
cause of his contacts with govern- 
ment officials. 


Top Grades Needed 


The Canadian wheat and flour 
trades feel no concern about the 
lower acreage sown to wheat this 
year. What is needed, they say, is 
good wheat rather than a lot of 
wheat. Canada has plenty of grades 
Nos. 5, 6 and feed. So has the U.S. 
But the U. S. does not have the hard 
grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northerns and 
this is the stuff the breadmaking in- 
dustries of the world are crying out 
for. Given a good crop of high grade 
wheat, the Canadians will have little 
to worry about. Not even giveaway 
programs, barter deals and the other 
gimmicks so prevalent today can 
stop the Canadians doing business if 
they have the right quality in the 
right quantity. 


Co-op Grain Firm 


The United Cooperatives of On- 
tario is coming into the grain busi- 
ness. The group proposes to establish 
a> marketing division to handle 
wheat, corn, soybeans and white 
beans. The flour milling industry is 
watching this development with in- 
terest. 

The cooperative will pay dividends 
on an individual commodity patron- 
age basis and will deal with private 
individuals as well as farmer-owned 
groups. The question is will this new 
group acquire or build terminal stor- 
age elevators. If it does, then pro- 
ducers may gain even more influence 
on prices and movements. 

Here, once again, is tangible evi- 
dence of the intentions of Canadian 
farmers to shoot for more control of 
the marketing of their products, 
particularly in wheat. 


Japan’s Wheat Needs 


Koto Matsudaira, Japanese am- 
bassador to Canada, talking about ex- 
panding trade relations between his 
country and Canada, says that in 30 
years’ time Japan will be a 70% 
bread eating nation. This stems from 
the rising standard of living and the 
taste acquired by the younger gen- 
eration for bread. Greatly favored 
is Canadian hard wheat and the 
market will grow. 


Forecasting a population of 110 
million in 1985 Mr. Matsudaira added 
“What does this mean to Canada? 
Today Japan is already your second 
best customer for wheat and barley 
and your third best customer for 
trade in general. She is surpassed, as 
far as wheat and barley are con- 
cerned, only by the U. K. with a 
population of approximately 50 mil- 
lion. In 30 years Japan will be by 
far the largest customer nation of 
Canada—may I say twice as large as 
the U.K.?” 
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STOCK DELISTED 

TORONTO—Common shares of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, have been removed from 
the Toronto Stock Exchange trading 
list at the company’s request, the 
exchange announces. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, purchased 146,552 of the 147,- 
€89 shares of the company’s out- 
standing common stock under an of- 
fer made last November, whereby 
one share of Lake of the Woods com- 
mon was exchanged for one share of 
Ogilvie plus $10. 
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London Importers 
Review Trade 


LONDON—tThe annual meeting of 
the London Flour Trade Assn., held 
in London June 21, received the 71st 
annual report from Gordon Ravens- 
croft, Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd, 
president. 

The activities of the flour impor- 
ters during the year to April 30, 
1955, it was stated, had been divided 
into two parts: firstly, the importa- 
tion of commercial stocks, and sec- 
ondly the distribution of government- 
owned stocks. During the last eight 
months of 1954 the importers dis- 
tributed security stocks of Australian 
flour to the millers on a commission 
basis. Negotiations continued on the 
subject of the liquidation of govern- 
ment owned Canadian restored flour 
and in January the trade was notified 
that this flour would be offered in- 
itially at the rate of 20,000 tons 
monthly through the importers for 
mixing in by the millers. 

The report adds “Importation of 
commercial stocks has continued un- 
der difficult circumstances. The sub- 
sidy on bread made from 80% ex- 
traction flour keeps the bakers’ de- 
mand almost exclusively on this 
grade, and makes the import of high 
grade flour of prewar quality corre- 
spondingly limited. Furthermore, the 
large factory bakers are getting in- 
creasingly into the control of either 
the large bakery groups or the larger 
British milling companies.” 
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RUST LABORATORY 

WINNIPEG—tThe government will 
construct a rust research laboratory 
on the campus of the University of 
Manitoba. The steel and concrete 
structure will cost $650,000 and will 
be completed by January, 1957. It 
will be connected by underground 
passage with the present rust re- 
search laboratory. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Reserves, Supports 


The government of Pakistan has 
decided to build up its wheat re- 
serve to 500,000 tons. Half of this 
amount is already available and the 
government proposes to buy more 
wheat in order to reach the target 
and, at the same time, take care of 
the domestic demand. 

Traders note that the govern- 
ment’s declared policy is to “buy” 
more wheat. Officials have already 
gone on record as stating that they 
do not think they will have to ask 
the U. S. for “giveaway” wheat in 
the new crop year. Pakistan has 
benefited considerably from U. S. 
assistance in the past. 

In India, the accent is on price 
supports. Prices have been stabilized 
at the equivalent of $1.53 bu. for 
average quality white wheat as a 
result of the government’s price 
support operations. The central 
administration is prepared to place 
as much as $210 million at the dispo- 
sal of state governments to support 
wheat prices. 

So far, support operations have 
covered white wheat only. This led 
to a sharp drop in the price of red 
wheat. Normally, there is a 
differential of about 5% between 
the prices of the two types but now 
the spread is around. 30% in some 








parts of the country. One local 
government, expressing anxiety at 
this situation, has asked the central 
administration to provide price sup- 
ports for red wheat also. 


Wheat for China 


A report from Australia quotes 
Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
wheat board, as saying that an of- 
ficial of the board has gone to Hong 
Kong to see what could be done to 
establish trade in grain with Red 
China. The Chinese authorities are 
reported to be concerned at the 
severe shortage of food in many 
areas, a situation arising from floods 
and, probably more truly, from the 
growing opposition of the peasants to 
communist rule. In this the Chinese 
are demonstrating the same feelings 
as the peoples of the eastern Euro- 
pean countries under Russian control 
and the people of Russia themselves. 


Flour from Uruguay 


The government of Uruguay has 
authorized the opening of negotia- 
tions for the sale of 40,000 tons flour 
to Brazil. In addition, it is hoped to 
sell 250,000 tons wheat. 

Shipments into Brazil are current- 
ly moving slowly while the author- 
ities deal with the task of disposing 
of a local crop estimated at 400,000 


tons. Argentina is a major seller and 
under a current agreement ship- 
ments are scheduled fo move at the 
rate of 100,000 tons a month. 


New Flour 


The Central Food Research In- 
stitute at Mysore, India, reports that 
it is developing a composite flour 
mixture, known as “Mysore flour” 
made up of tapioca and groundnut 
flour which might be used to relieve 
famine. The institute believes that 
a partial replacement of rice, wheat 
and other grains with tapioca, which 
is said to yield three to four more 
times more starch to the acre than 
cereal grains, may also help to re- 
duce the need for imported wheat. 


The institute states that it has 
experimented on the effect of such 
replacements and it is claimed that 
the health of growing children does 
not deteriorate in consequence. 

The vast majority of India’s chil- 
dren suffer from malnutrition. Beri- 
beri and other ailments are rife 
throughout the country. The aim of 
the government is to improve the 
nation’s health and it would seem 
that the wrong way to do this would 
be to reduce the intake of nutritious 
wheaten products in favor of a sub- 
stitute, the only advantage claimed 
being that it is more starchy. 
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P. W. Strickland 
Heads OFMA for 
Another Term 


TORONTO—Philip W. Strickland, 
Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd., Almonte, 
Ont., has been reappointed president 
of the Ontario Flour Millers’ Assn. 
for the year 1955-56. His vice presi- 
dent is Don M. Hunter, the T. H. 
Taylor Co., Chatham, Ont. W. Fred 
Howson, Howson & Howson, Ltd., 
Blyth, Ont., continues as treasurer 
with Harry J. Dowsett as secretary- 
manager. 

Mr. Strickland presided over the 
annual luncheon in Toronto June 20 
and he introduced C. W. West, a 
member of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority. The completion of the sea- 
way is expected to have a vital effect 
on the flour milling business in 
eastern Canada and the decision to 
invite Mr. West to give more details 
of the project was welcomed by the 
millers. 

After describing the plans, Mr. 
West said “I would say that if for 
the lake ports there is every reason 
for optimism with regard to the ef- 
fect of the seaway on their activities, 
there is also every reason to avoid 
complacency. In similar fashion I 
would add that for the lower St. 
Lawrence and Atlantic ports there 
is no reason for pessimism but every 
reason to avoid an attitude of resig- 
nation. We are to witness a 
reshuffling of industries and traffic. 
The result is not a foregone conclu- 
sion. I feel that those that can ad- 
just themselves most quickly to the 
new circumstances will obtain the 
greatest benefits whatever their loca- 
tion.” 

The members, at the annual meet- 
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ing, agreed to a revision of subscrip- 
tion rates and to a proposal to re- 
duce the board of directors from 17 
to 13. This reduction will take three 
years to accomplish, it was explained. 

Elected to the board for a three- 
year term were J. J. Page, McCarthy 
Milling Co., Ltd.; O. T. Scott, Cale- 
donia Milling Co., Ltd; F. H. Duns- 
ford, Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and Mr. Hunter. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a 
film, “Alpine Bread,” was shown. 
This depicted life in the Romanche 
Valley of the French Alps, where the 
scarcity of firewood compels the 
people to use a communal bakeshop 
once a year. Enough bread is baked 
to last for 12 months at a time. 

In the evening the grain and allied 
trades were hosts at a dinner and 
entertainment. Mr. Strickland ex- 
pressed the thanks of the association 
for the hospitality extended. 
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Germany Prominent in 


Canadian Trade List 


WINNIPEG — The U.K. barely 
topped Germany as the biggest buyer 
of Canadian wheat for the week 
ended June 23, and Japan was a close 
third. Total business worked in 
wheat and flour to all destinations 
was slightly in excess of 5.6 million 
bushels compared with 5.3 million in 
the previous week, The flour total, 
equivalent to 448,000 bu., was down 
107,000 bu. for the week. Only 75,000 
bu. in the form of flour was for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. 

IWA wheat sales amounted to 
2,047,000 bu. with Germany taking 
1,549,000 bu.; Belgium 405,000 bu., 
and South Africa 75,000. Switzerland 
was the other buyer. Class 2 wheat 
sales of 3,102,000 bu. included 1,769,- 
000 for the U.K. and 1,315,000 for 
Japan. The remainder was worked to 
the Netherlands. 
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St. Lawrence-Robin 


Hood Plan Merger 


'MONTREAL—St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has called a special 
meeting of shareholders June 30 to 
wind up its affairs and to sell its 
assets to Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 

Robin Hood acquired virtually all 
of the common shares of St. Law- 
rence in 1952. 

The meeting will be asked to con- 
firm a bylaw providing for a distri- 
bution to St. Lawrence preferred 
shareholders covering the par value 
of their accrued shares, plus accrued 
dividends. 
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Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 
On Wheat Committee 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS— Dr. 
John A. Shellenberger of Kansas 
State College was named a member 
of the international methods stand- 
ardization committee at the Third 
International Bread Congress in 
Hamburg, Germany, earlier this 
month. He also was named chairman 
of a committee to work on stand- 
ardization of the wheat protein test. 

More than 1,500 persons from all 
parts of the world attended the 
Bread Congress. Dr. Shellenberger, 
head of flour and feed milling indust- 
ries at Kansas State, attended the 
meeting to present a paper on 
“Modern Experiences in Testing 
Wheat for Quality” and to preside at 
a session on “Grain Storage and 
Milling Technology.” 





N. E. McGrath to Head 


Percy Kent Bag Plant 


KANSAS CITY — Norman E. 
McGrath has been appointed general 
manager of the Buffalo plant of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., it was an- 
nounced June 27 by Richard K. Peek, 
president. Mr. McGrath succeeds 
Andrew O. Peek, who has resigned 
as vice president and Buffalo man- 
ager. 


Mr. McGrath, previously sales 
manager for Percy Kent in Buffalo, 
joined the company in 1940. A native 
of Buffalo, he attended local schools 
and Dartmouth College. 


President Peek also announced the 
appointment of Horace S. Hollings- 
worth as manager of the Percy Kent 
office in New York, which is located 
at 93 Worth St. Mr. Hollingsworth 
has had many years experience in 
the multiwall and textile bag in- 
dustry. 


Percy Kent, with headquarters and 
a new manufacturing plant in 
Kansas City, has operated a plant in 
Buffalo since 1922. The company, 
founded in 1885, manufactures a com- 
plete line of multiwall paper, burlap 
and cotton bags. 
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International Milling 
Lists Awards to Kin 
Of Employees 


MINNEAPOLIS — The names of 
six sons and daughters of Interna- 
tional Milling Co, employees who will 
receive college scholarships from the 
company on the basis of a nation- 
wide competition were announced 
June 25. 

The scholarships, which will cover 
tuition fees up to $500 for the 1955- 
56 school year at the colleges selected 
by the recipients, will go to: Lucille 
Corkran, daughter of Samuel M. 
Corkran, Nashville, Tenn. Ann Cos- 
tello, daughter of Philip R. Costello, 
Detroit, Mich. James R. Hutchinson, 
son of J. R. Hutchinson, Johnstown, 
Pa. Arthur R. Mlodozeniec, son of 
Luke Mlodozeniec, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Joseph Peroutka, son of Joseph A. 
Peroutka, New Prague, Minn. Peggy 
Rice, daughter of J. L. Rice, Green- 
ville, Texas. 

Awards were made on the basis of 
scholarship, character and leader- 
ship by a selection committee com- 
prised of three prominent educators 
not connected with the International 
Milling Co. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

a more favorable market before an- 
ticipating future needs. Buyers’ ideas 
usually range from 20 to 30¢ low, and 
they showed no anxiety over looking 
ahead pending the big movement of 
newly harvested wheat, which is yet 
to materialize. Nightly showers over 
the wheat belt served to retard the 
already delayed harvest. Shipping di- 
rections were satisfactory opera- 
tions approximated 90 %, with a good 
outlook for this week. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.50 @ 6.60; standard $6.30 @ 6.40; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.80 
@5.85; standard $5.70@5.75. 

Oklahoma City: Buyers continued 
a cautious policy of small bookings 
last week. A 70% operation was re- 
ported. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 25: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7, standard patent 
$6.10@6.30; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.15@6.35, 95% standard 
$6.05 @6.25, straight grade $6@6.20. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales increased 
sharply in the central states during 
the week ending June 25, and part of 
the business was made of new crop 
flour for deferred shipment. How- 
ever, the surge of new crop business 
which can break at any moment did 
not come during the period. Total 
sales were estimated at around 100 
to 110% of five-day milling capacity. 

Soft wheat flour sold in fair vol- 
ume, and this is the flour that was 








MACARONI CAMPAIGN—Macaroni 
and canned meats promotion is un- 
derway as the above picture indi- 


cates. Robert M. Green, executive 
director of the National Macaroni 
Institute, at left, and J. H. Moninger, 
secretary of the National Meat Can- 
ners Assn., review the point-of-sale 
material which has been distributed 
across the country by members of 
both organizations. A full scale pub- 
licity program aimed at Mrs. Home- 
maker kicked off this promotion 
which began June 15 and is extend- 
ing through July. 


made up partly of new crop material. 
Mills in the harvest areas are prone 
to make flour sales as the harvest 
approaches. It is expected that new 
crop business in soft wheat flour will 
come in flurries over a period of sev- 
eral weeks, unlike the harvest rush 
in the Southwest and Northwest, 
where mills are more concentrated. 
The flour sold last week consisted of 
some cracker and intermediate cake 
grades, with some blenders. 

Family flour accounted for a con- 
siderable amount of flour sales last 
week. Orders mostly for nearby ship- 
ment, on a p.d.s. basis, were said to 
be around 40% of the same week a 
year ago in some quarters. 

Bakery flour sales from the South- 
west and Northwest failed to develop 
on a broad scale. Some new crop quo- 
tations were reported in the trade, 
some of them 20 to 30¢ under old 
crop flour. However, neither sellers 
nor buyers appeared eager to con- 
summate a great amount of business. 
This probably will be deferred, it is 
thought, until the price picture is 
more clearly drawn during and im- 
mediately after harvest. 

Quotations June 25: Spring top 
patent $6.82@7, standard $6.15@6.30, 
clear $5.92@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.15@6.30, 95% patent $6@6.20, 
clear $4.85; family flour $8.15; soft 
winter short $7@7.82, standard $6.25 
@6.62. Clear $5.75; cotton bags 26¢, 
papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Local flour mills re- 
ported last week that a small amount 
of flour business was being done. 
Many buyers were reluctant to cover 
beyond a week ahead. Shipping di- 
rections continued slow. Clears and 
low grades were in fair demand. De- 
mand for packaged goods remained 
good. 

Quotations June 24: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family, top soft patent 
$6.70, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.40. 
In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers, cake 
$7, pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.30, standard patent $6.15, 
clears $5.40; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market was 
dull and featureless last week. Spring 
flours moved in an extremely narrow 
range, fluctuating only a few pennies 
and finally closing unchanged as com- 
pared with quotations a week earlier. 
Hard winters were easier early in the 
week, dipping about 4¢ as compared 
with the previous week’s closing, but 
rallied in the late trading to finish 4¢ 
net higher for the week. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged to 10¢ lower, 
and the family type showed the first 
price variation since the first week 
in April. 

Dealers reported that the trading 
activity was generally confined to 
spot requirements and then only for 
limited amounts. The failure of the 
hard winter wheat flour to reflect the 
current harvest activity was some- 
what disappointing to some operators 
who were quite confident that a 
major price break would ensue as the 
harvest progressed. Only a few scat- 
tered sales were reported in soft 


wheat flours despite freely acknowl- 
edged low current inventories. Very 
little interest was shown in springs 
beyond a casual inquiry. 

Quotations June 25: Spring short 
patents $7.39@7.49, standards $7.29G 
7.39, high gluten $7.94@8.04, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.74@6.84, standards $6.54 
@6.64; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.72, high ratio $6.62@7.57; 
family $8.02. 

Buffalo: Kansas _ wheat flour 
climbed 10¢ last week in a contra- 
seasonal display of strength. There 
were some sales made but the move 
was mostly a form of insurance on 
the part of buyers. Many thought 
they might not see those levels again 
so they tucked away some supplies 
for protection. Coverage ranged up 
to 30 days. 

Spring wheat flour edged up 2¢. 
There were some scattered fill-in 
sales.. High protein clears were un- 
changed but low protein grades were 
off 5 to 10¢. 

Cake flour was unchanged but. pas- 
try flour gained 5¢. There were a few 
sales made, but the trade is not quite 
ready yet for a push in the soft wheat 
market. 

Recent rains in the Southwest have 
delayed the harvest and some of the 
wheat that has arrived has been wet. 

Early receipts of the new crop 
from Texas have shown an excellent 
high protein content suitable for mill- 
ing, millers noted, but some from 
Kansas and southern Oklahoma was 
lower in protein and was evidently 








Michael J. McDonald 


JOINS SALES FORCE—Michael J. 
McDonald has joined the sales force 
of the Albemarle multiwall bag divi- 
sion and will headquarter at Chicago, 
according to an announcement from 
the Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Mr. McDonald will repre- 
sent the multiwall division in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, covering the territory 
formerly handled by Dirk D. Young. 
Mr. Young now handles the Iowa- 
Nebraska territory for Albermarle. 


grown as yield wheat for loan pur- 
poses. The quality angle of the new 
crop is the dominant factor behind 
the current strength in prices. 

There has been a strong squeeze on 
old-crop wheat and mills have been 
hard pressed to satisfy their needs, 
both for current requirements and 
backlogs. That is the reason mills 
have been grabbing good quality new 
wheat as soon as it arrives at ter- 
minals. Some mills, in their hedging 
process, may have loaned their fu- 
tures and they are now selling them 
and converting it into cash wheat. 

Another factor that is adding to 
the complex picture this year is the 
uncertainty of government moves 
concerning its stocks of contaminated 
wheat. If it is released into feed chan- 
nels it will lower feed values and put 
an added burden on milling costs 
that could result in higher flour 
prices. 

Flour output 
week earlier 
running time 

ven days. 

Quotations June 24: Spring family 
$7.90, high gluten $7.89@8.05, short 
$7.34@7.50, standard $7.29@7.40, 
straight $7.24, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $6.87@6.95, stand- 
ard $6.75 @6.77, first clear $6.45; soft 
winter short patent $7.61@7.64, 
standard $6.79@6.91, straight $5.75@ 
5.81, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Hard winter bakery 
flours attracted little buyer interest 
here last week. Balances are reported 
very low. Baker and jobber activity 
has been confined to some small p.d.s. 
bookings, but the majority continued 
bearish. 

Prices of hard winter wheat bakery 
flours were up 10¢ from the previous 
week-end closing, while spring wheat 
bakery flours advanced 2¢ on final 
closing. Hard winter wheat bakery 
flour prices in this area a year ago 
were slightly higher than they are 
at present and market conditions 
seem almost identical as the situation 
was then. 

The potential demand for hard 
winter wheat bakery flours_has been 
built up considerably in the past few 
weeks, and a concerted buying drive 
is expected to total a_ substantial 
quantity when it occurs. 

There was some expectation earlier 
that buyers might cover needs par- 
tially before the farmers voted on 


was above a 
year ago. Mill 
from five to 


here 
and a 
ranged 


acreage restrictions June 25, but 
there was no indication of such ac- 
tivity. 


Some business was reported in soft 
wheat flours, with bookings scattered 
and in small to medium-sized lots. 
These were mostly for nearby re- 
placement. Interest in other flours, 
as well as export inquiry, was very 
slow. 

Quotations June 24: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.92@8.02, 
standard patent $7.27@7.37, clears 
$6.55@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.72@6.82, standard patent $6.52 
@6.62; soft winter high ratio $6.60@ 
7.55, straights $5.50@5.75. 

Philadelphia: Lower hard winter 
prices failed to touch off any large- 
scale replenishment programs among 
bakers and jobbers, most of whom 
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ness some rather large placements. | buying of a light character and con- Hard winter first clear .......... _@4.85 ...@... 4.45@6.05 @5.40 a 6.45 
Weather is found to be a factor in sisting principally of fill-in bookings. ‘Soft winter family ............. y ‘gor 1@ +.+ oe .@6.70 a 
the attitude t ard springs, tendi ° . : Soft winter short patent ........ 7.00@7.82 +++@ ... ---@. -»-@ 61@7.64 
e attitude towar springs, en Ing A small export business is going on, Soft winter standard ...... 6.25 @6.62 --@ ‘ .@ a 6.79@6.91 
to keep them on the quiet side while but it is insufficient to keep opera- Soft winter straight ............ ae fee —— Sa , “a @5.35 5.75@5.81 
~ oe rnicale ¢ ¢ > : . Soft winter first clear ....... .. @5.75 @ -@ -@4.85 6.40@65 41 
further appraisals are made of the tions at a higher level. mie Geue; White -.560050500%. 4.424 450 4.10@ 4.15 a @4.73 ...@5.05 
situation. Quotations June 24: High gluten BO BOWE, GRE oc es cicccccscvce 3.67@3.75 3.35@3.40 a “4.08 --@4.30 
Quotations June 25: Spring high $7.80, all Montana $7.62, fancy hard 9 °™*™/@r Plena, bulk ....-.-+.+.. oe tes, Se Basle ws" bs 
gluten $7.95@8.05, short patent $7.35 wheat clears $7.77, bluestem bakers New York _ Phila. Boston Pittsburgh orl 
@7.45, standard $7.30@7.40, first $7.45, cake $7.69, pastry $6.79, pie ae SE, SE OTOL $...@8.10 §.. $...@8.02 § a 
ar 5 M6 . ar j “ay os . Spring high gluten .............. 7.92@8.02 7 7.94@8.04 a 7.85 
clear $6.80 @ 6.90; hard winter short $649, who'e wheat 100% $7.13, gra- See wae... ... oc ese . ee 73! 7'30@7.49 e 40 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard $6.40@ ham $6.60, cracked wheat $6.30. Spring standard ..........s.e00. 7.27@7.37 7. 7.29@7.39 a 7.25 
6.50; soft winter nearby $5.25 @ 5.45. Spetem Bret COME 2. cccscccsccces 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 a @ 6.95 
4 BEBO WIRE GOES cccedianscccese’ 6.72@6.82 6.65@6.75 6.74@6.84 @ 6.3 
S th Canada Hard winter standard ........ . 6.52@6.62 6.40@6.50 6.54@6.64 a 6 
ou Hard winter figst CIOAT ..cscccee @ .@ . a“ @ 5 
Toronto-Montreal: No great vol- [06 Winter atontehe emt cirri! ro : + : 
New Orleans: Some increase in in- ume of business was worked last Soft winter first clear ........... ...@... ...4@ a > aa 5. 
terest was exhibited last week in week. ie WME 65 5-55-20 theese 4.85@4.95 4.85@4.95 .@ @ 
* Semolina blend, bulk ........... 8.02 @8.12 @ -@ -@ @. 
flour purchasing, apparently the re- Quotations June 25: Top patent 
sult of slight advances in prices. How- i i « Seattio Toronto §=—§._ S“" Wianipes 
aes salle epee Wade “ cor othe springs for use in Canada $11 @11.50 amity patent .............. $...@8.15 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
ever, Sales were ratner lig or other bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, Bluestem ............+..++. «++ @7.38 DOGO 6 vnsnnsddess 8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 9.85 
than p.d.s. to 30-day shipments. Buy- mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for Poster” auvetemeror ee 0007 Winter exportst -@ a 
sas - BBUPY cnccccsrccsccssccsces --- @6. 
ers appear to be awaiting a more ecartage where used. Bakers 60@ 
favorable price basis since present B $8 *100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


mill quotations are higher than their 
price ideas. 

This, combined with the marketing 
quota referendum vote, appeared to 


be an additional reason for their 
holding off purchasing. 
The greater percentage of the 


moderate sales was in hard winters 
from Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma 
mills, principally to the baking and 
jobbing trade. Little interest was 
shown in northern springs, with only 
routine sales being worked for im- 
mediate to 30-day shipments. 

Soft winters were very quiet, with 
cracker and cookie bakers awaiting 
further adjustment in prices before 
reentering the market. Cake flour 
business was in the same category. 
Family flour sales perked up some, 
with fair amounts being booked dur- 
ing the latter half of the week. 

Shipping directions are being main- 
tained on a fairly good level to 
slightly under the preceding week. 
Stocks on hand are still to the low 
side, although sufficient to care for 
present demand. 

Export flour sales were exceeding- 
ly quiet to both Europe and the Latin 
Americas, the exception being Nor- 
way’s booking of moderate amounts. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 


wall papers, June 24: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.25@6.35, 


standard $6.10@6.25, first clear $4.95 
@5.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.40, standard $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6.25@6.95, high glu- 
ten $7.50@7.85; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.50@5.80, straight $5.10@5.45, 
first clear $5.45@5.85, high ratio 
cake $5.85@6.25; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.25@7.55, pastry $6.65@6.75. Ship- 
ments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ per sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The fluur market was 
quiet last week, with quotations un- 
changed from a week earlier. One of 
the larger terminal operators has 
been running only four days a week 
for the past couple of weeks, but ex- 
pects to step up production in an- 
other 30 days or so, and some of the 
interior mills are operating at a re- 
duced rate while others about held 
their own. Montana mills are re- 
ported to be running at close to ca- 
pacity, but most of their production 


9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There was limited interest in win- 
ter wheat flour, pending the offer- 
ings of new crop. Quotations June 
25: $3.70, 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal in 
export cottons. 

Sufficient old crop winter wheat is 
available to meet the requirements 
of millers. Quotations June 25: $1.40 
@1.50 bu., f.o.b. shipping point for 
old crop. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales out 
of this port have reached their lowest 
ebb in years. Immediate prospects are 
that business to any extent will not 
be resumed for a month or so be- 
cause of the latest developments in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Lengthy cables received from Ma- 
nila are to the effect that new legis- 
lation has been signed by the presi- 
dent whereby a new marketing or- 
ganization will be set up by the state, 
named “Namarco,” National Market- 
ing Corporation, to put the govern- 
ment back into the flour importing 
business again as a successor to the 
famed PRISCO. 

It is believed that the objective of 
the new move is to get the flour 
trade back into the hands of native 
Filipinos again. The result is expected 
to be that very few flour orders will 
be placed on this side of the ocean 
for a month or more. 

One of the provisions of the new 
bill, it is understood, will be that 
flour imports will not be subject to 
the 17%% foreign exchange tax 
which is scheduled to go into effect 
July 1 and which was intended to be 
levied on flour as well as other com- 
modities. 

Full details of the new plan are 
not clear, but the impact of the pro- 
posal has been sufficient to keep Ca- 
nadian flour exporters at sea just 
now with no prospects of further 
sales of any size for about six weeks. 

Another serious situation is con- 
fronting exporters here; that is the 
growing competition from the new 
flour mill in Hong Kong. This mill 
has an output of about 1,000 tons per 
month, which would satisfy about 
half of the present Far East market 
for Canadian flour. Since this mill 
is prepared to sell for sterling ac- 
count, the big Indonesian, Malayan 
and Saigon markets could easily be 
captured, it is feared here. Milling 









Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers. 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis 
GR sadarvenceeenas $44.00@44.50 $39.00@39.50 
Standard midds, 54.00@54.50 49.50 @50.00 
Flour midds. ...... 65.00 @ 66.00 . @57.00 
mee GOR sccces - @68.00 @ 62.00 

Kansas City St. Louis 
BGO crcccssedésvcs $38.75@39.50 $44.00@44.50 
BHOrts .cnccsccccses 53.50@54.50 60.00@ 60.50 
Mill run DP ceca -@ 
Bran 


TOPOMEO 22200 c0cc008 
Winnipeg 


$52.00@53.00 
40.00 @ 44.00 


Buffalo 
Sanie oi 
a 
-@ 
-@ 
Ft. Worth 
$49.00 @50.00 
60.00 @ 62.00 
@... 
Shorts 


$58.00@60.00 
416.00 @50.00 


Philadelphia Boston 
$....@52.00 $....@51,00 
@ 65.00 61.00@ 62.00 
a -@a 
“” 75.00 a 
New Orleans Seattle 
$49.00@ 49.50 $ sa es 
66.00 @ 66.75 cove® ever 
a @418.00 
Middlings 


$65.00 @66.00 
52.00@54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), June 17, 











-—Wheat— -——Corn—— -—Oats—, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 

Baltimore 5,673 6,067 613 1,849 171 
ee PST TT errr 407 ‘ 
Buffalo. ..... 15,479 5,780 1,864 718 1,083 

Afloat ...6.. 981 : 55 342 . 
OCRAORBO .ccccccsseces 5,998 9,249 3,018 1,970 528 
Dultathe 2... cscteccscves 747 848 2,536 43 
rrr rrr etre - ; 
Bt. Worth ....ccccce, 154 158 407 223 
MOLVOREOR 2. cecsccccce 104 > 
Hutchinson ...... ‘ , 
Indianapolis ........ 2,092 688 13 
Kansas City ......... 554 1,139 27 
Milwaukee ...... 709 11 1 181 
Minneapolis .......-. 2,378 995 4 287 
New Orleans ........ 696 211 2 
Mew YORK ..cscccccns 218 12 5 

ABOOE ccccccreccens e° as os 
QUEM: ceccccsscscces 1,267 1,178 163 5 
POOTID .ccccicswmecccses 670 207 , 
Philadelphia 209 375 4 
Sioux City ...... 1,833 273 454 1 
Bt. JoBopM 2c ccscscces 1,002 94 148 188 
BG. GUE ccs coessccwe 72 617 71 
Wichita ...-.ceecises a cin 
EOMOS scvdccecccccccs s 207 en 
GeMMIG cs cecscstcesi wie 38 40 em 

TR 56 bint Kean 339,371 286,174 28,037 14,687 12,546 2,707 














and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


r-—Rye—. -Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1964 
2 17 8 
155 335 282 646 
4,520 7,317 10 214 
98 206 3,495 330 
. ; 15 
11 2 53 28 

1 7 
106 99 45 
1,132 
286 327 713 
180 1 
14 H 20 24 

86 Al 
28 3 
18 ° N 
43 19 
96 2 43 28 

29 

5,602 8,329 6,591 3,214 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Mi polis - Chicag -——Kansas City——. Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept 

hard herd hard 

June 20 233% 221% 197% 198% 200% 198% 209% 211% 211% 327 3201 
June 21 234% 223 198% 199% 201% 199% 211% 213% 213% 327 321 
June 22 234% 223% 197% 199% 201% 198% 211% 215 214% 326 321 
June 23 234% 224% 198% 200% 202% 200 214 216% 216 326 321 
June 24 234% 225% 199% 201% 203% 201 214 216 216 326 321 

7--CORN—S -———- RYE —————\ 7 OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poli Chicag wi vie 

July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept 

June 20.. 142% 141% 103 105% 100% 102% 112 111% 65% 65% 62% 60% 

June 21.. 143% 142 103 105% 99% 101% 111 111% 65% 65% 61% 60% 

June 22.. 142% 141% 102% 105% 97% 100% 111 111% 65% 65% 62% 61% 

June 23.. 143% 142% 103 105% 97% 99% 111 111% 65% 65% 62% 61% 

June 24.. 142% 141% 103% 106% 97% 99% 114 114 65% 65% 61% 61% 











PILLSBURY ANNIVERSARY—The Springfield, Il., plant of 


Pe ie 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pie: Zz ee 


Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., celebrates its 25th anniversary this week and, at the same time, marks 
the completion of a new half million dollar warehouse (flat-roofed building 
at left). The new warehouse represents the fourth major expansion since the 
plant started in 1930. Additional storage space for 2,350,000 bu. of grain was 
built in 1983; flour milling capacity was more than doubled in 1937; and in 
1949 the $2,000,000, push-button operated bakery mix plant was opened. The 
company manufactures its line of mixes for the baking industry here. Start- 
ing with 380 people in 1930, the plant now employs 1,500 people with an 
annual payroll of $6,000,000, making it the largest of the many Pillsbury 
plants. Daily flour milling capacity has grown from 7,600 cwt. to 16,500 cwt. 





Canadian wheat, the Hong Kong 
plant has fairly steady costs whereas 
Canadian flour shippers have to 
pay inereased ocean freight which 
now amounts to $19 per ton. 

The domestic market remains 
quiet. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations: First patents $11.10 
in jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Trade in flour is mod- 
erate and prices continue unchanged. 
Western mills are operating slightly 
below capacity on a five-day week, 
but there is no important accumula- 
tion of supplies. 

Export business worked in Cana- 
dian flour for the week ended June 
23 totaled 100,000 bbl., compared with 
slightly less than 124,000 bbl. a week 
previous. The latest total included 
barley, 17,000 bbl. for IWA destina- 
tions 

Quotations June 25: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Standard middlings 
dropped in price last week almost as 
fast as they climbed the previous 
week and showed a loss of about $6 
ton for the period. Other millfeeds 
were relatively stable, with bran 
losing $1@2 ton. The market ap- 
peared to have an easier undertone 
early this week. Quotations June 27: 
Bran $39@39.50, standard midds. 
$49.50@50, flour midds. $57, red dog 
$62 

Kansas City: Reduced demands 
from the feed trade and prospects 
of better millfeed output led to a 
sharp decline in the millfeed market 
here over the recent week-end. Bran 
dropped 75¢ and shorts as much as 
$2 ton. A squeeze in sacked shorts 
developed in the latter half of last 
week and a break in the market this 


week was not altogether unexpected. 
Quotations June 27: Bran $38.75@ 
39.50 and shorts $53.50@54.50 sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was improved for bran and 
good for shorts last week. Supplies 
about offset the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, June 24: bran 
$39.50@40, shorts $55.75 @56.25. Bran 
declined 75¢ ton and shorts $1 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran was 
good and fair for shorts last week. 
Offerings were light on bran but 
more plentiful on shorts. Quotations 
June 17: burlaps, bran $49@50, gray 
shorts $60@62, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; $1 higher on bran and 
$3 to $5 lower on shorts, compared 
with one week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued active last week, with book- 
ings equal to or above current out- 
put. Jobbers were the principal buy- 
ers. Prices weakened slightly. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $40G 
40.50, shorts $56@56.50. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
sorts $1 ton lower. Supplies were 
inadequate, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $40@40.50, gray shorts 
$56.50 @57. 

Oklahoma City: In contrast to flour 
demand, millfeeds are moving satis- 
factorily, considering the small sup- 
plies. Prices closed 75¢ lower on 
bran and $1 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $42@43, 
mill run $50.13@51.13, shorts $58.25 
@59.25; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds followed an un- 
usually erratic path in the central 
states during the week ending June 
27. The market ranged from $5 low- 
er to $2 higher. Standard midds. 
hit the skids to lower levels, largely 
because buyer support collapsed at 
the top levels to which the millfeeds 
had soared in the last few weeks. 
Flour midds. and red dog continued 
to find a steady demand and gained 
a little ground. Bran also was up a 





little. The trading pace was about 
average. Quotations June 27: bran 
$44@44.50, standard midds. $54@ 
54.50, flour midds. $65@66, red dog 
$68. 

St. Louis: Demand last week was 
fair. Offerings of bran were ade- 
quate, while shorts were scarce. Quo- 
tations June 24: bran $44@44.50, 
shorts $60@60.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds turned lower in 
the local market last week, revers- 
ing an upward trend in vogue for 
the previous three weeks. Bran 
closed $1 lower while middlings were 
under heavier pressure and declined 
$3 for the week. Dealers reported 
that buying interest was extremely 
light and that sales were only con- 
summated after the market had been 
fully explored. Supplies, while not 
large, were more than sufficient for 
the current demand. Quotations June 
25: spring bran $51, middlings $61 
@62. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were quiet 
last week and supplies exceeded de- 
mand. Many buyers have resisted re- 
cent high prices on middlings. These 
supplies will have to be worked off 
before any activity can return to the 
market. Middlings dropped $7 a ton 
and it looks as though further de- 
clines are in the offing. The drop nar- 
rowed the premium of middlings over 
bran to $4 compared with $10 a week 
earlier. Bran was off $1 a ton and 
heavy feeds were up $1 to $2. Price- 
wise Buffalo’s levels were below the 
rest of the nation on both sacked and 
bulk bran and middlings but were 
slightly above Canada. There were 
some bulk sales of middlings to the 
New England area but consumers did 
not extend themselves because of the 
likelihood of lower prices. Quotations 
June 24: Bran, $45.50@46; standard 
midds., $49.50@50; flour midds., $68 
@69; red dog, $67@69. 

Philadelphia: The recent steadi- 
ness in the local millfeed market 
was extended last week as dealers 
reported a broader inquiry at a time 
when supplies reflected the smaller 
flour grind recently. The June 25 
quotation on standard bran was up 
$1 from the previous week to $52, 
while standard midds. held unchanged 
at $65 and red dog rose $2 to $75. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket eased off considerably last week, 
although bran prices dropped only $1 
while shorts remained fairly steady. 
Demand was slow, with mixers and 
jobbers furnishing the best outlet 
but in moderate quantities. Supplies 
were almost plentiful, and bran 
showed signs of firming at the lower 
level. The irregularity of futures 
brought out little interest and no 
bookings were reported. Quotations 
June 24: bran $49@49.50, shorts $66 
@66.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady last week, and without any 
particular feature. Demand was light, 
but sellers were not inclined to dis- 
count the market, and quotations 
held unchanged at $48 ton, delivered 
common transit points, for June ship- 
ment, with July about $46 and little 
or no buying interest in the forward 
material. 

Portland: Mill run $46, middlings 
$53 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week. Mills are operating to 
capacity five days a week and are 
booked well through July. Quota- 
tions June 24: red bran and mill run 
$47, middlings $52; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $54, middlings $59; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
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$54.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed values 
remained steady. Quotations June 25: 
bran $52@53, shorts $58@60, mid- 
dlings $65@66, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Eastern interest in mill- 
feeds has improved slightly and prices 
firmed $1 ton. Western mill stocks 
are reported to have decreased and 
are now no more than normal. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces are 
small. Quotations June 25: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills. $40@44, shorts $46@50, 
middlings $52@54. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Quotations from prairie 
and local mills showed a firmer trend 
at the end of the week, generally 
about $1.50 ton higher. Supplies are 
ample for current requirements, but 
no export has been reported recently. 
Cash car quotations: bran $49@52, 
shorts $54@56, middlings $60@62. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Trade was quiet, 
with prices changed only slightly. 
Quotations June 24: Pure white rye 


$4.10@4.15, medium rye $3.90@3.95, 
dark rye $3.35@3.40. 


Chicago: Rye flour found a mod- 
erate demand in the central states 
during the week ending June 27, but 
all for nearby delivery of small 
amounts. A price increase during the 
week encouraged some potential cus- 
tomers to replace their inventories 
in advance of the upturn. Quota- 
tions June 25: white patent rye $4.42 
@4.50, medium $4.22@4.30, dark 
$3.67 @3.75. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket gave some ground last week, 
but the price reduction from the 
previous week apparently failed to 
bring postings in line with bakers’ 
thinking. At any rate, dealings con- 
tinued to be on the light side and 
showed no evidence of accelerating. 
The June 25 quotation on rye white 
of $4.85@4.95, was 15¢ sack under 
that of the week previous. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported fair. Quotations 
July 24: pure white $4.73, medium 
$4.53, dark $4.08, rye meal $4.23. 

New York: Rye flour bookings here 
last week were held to small scat- 
tered lots. Quotations June 24: pure 
white patents $4.85@4.95. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: white pat- 
ent $6.65, pure dark rye $5.85. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales continued nominal. Quo- 
tations June 24: White rye $5.05, me- 
dium rye $4.85, dark rye $4.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 
ness in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
usual for this time of year. Quota- 
tions June 25: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade is seasonal and 
supplies moderate with prices firm. 
Quotations June 24: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.25@5.50, oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35; all prices 
cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAPF OF LIFE 
STORAGE DOUBLED 
SHALLOW WATER, KANSAS— 
The Collingwood Grain Co. has more 
than doubled its grain storage 
capacity, to 970,000 bu., by building 
a new 570,000 bu. addition to its 
elevator in this Scott County com- 

munity. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 





change: 
June June 
20, 27, 
c—1955—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 39% 34% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 70 13% 13% 
Péd. $3.85 .....- 144% 116% .... 121% 
Am, Cyanamid .... 63 48 60% 61% 
Dy ass s0aesGun 125 106 120 122% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 43% 39%, 39% 40% 
DDS on a's aamews 66% 62% 64% 65% 
Cont. Baking Co... 30% 27% 38% 39% 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 108% 100% 106 07 
Corn Prod, Ref. Co. 30% 28 29% 28% 
TS eee 182% 176% .... 179 
Cream of Wheat .. 32 28% 31% 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 57% 43% 58%, 57% 
Gen. Baking Co.... 115% 7™%4 105% 10% 
Gen, Foods Corp. . 87% 175 854% 82% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 5% 66% 176 15 
PEE. BH .ccceces 122% 120 122 120 
Merck & Co. ...... 3034 20% 27% 23% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 454% 40% 41% 41% 
ah Oe ccoseces 3 1Li5% 180% 181 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 59% 46% 53% 53% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 97% 97% 
Quaker Oats Co, .. 335% 303% 31% 32 
St. Regis Paper Co. 45% 33% 46% 44% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40% 365% 37% 39% 
Bee, GBD .ncces 935g 88 90 89% 
Sterling Drug .... 51% 2% 50% 50 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 31% 28 29% 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 31% 35 35 
Ward Baking Co.. 24% 17 16% 17% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 9734 99% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 146 156 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 91 93 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd......... 08 109 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. $4 Pfd... 101 102% 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ........ 151% 


72 5e 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 106% 106% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 103% 104 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..... 80 80% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 ..... ccecccececce 105 106% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 93 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
June June 
20, 27, 


-—1955—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% 4% ™% 1% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
ee Wk eccscvers 140 §=6133% 139% 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine, “A” .. ee 6% 5 5% 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥. .. 23% 20% 22% 
Genae, BO. occseces 23% 19% 20% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 115 4, 4% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Ce. ..-csccees 191% 193 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 10542 107 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 

Wagner Baking Co. ......... 514 55% 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 


10, 17, 
7-1954-55—. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 4 2% 3% 3% 
es  astewceee 50% 56 56 
Can. Bakeries .... 9 8 8% *7% 
Can. Food Prod... 4.10 1.75 3% =3% 
Bs beeees e's oad 1% 4% 6% 6% 
Catelli Food, A... 29 25 29 29 
BW ccee . 38% 36 38%, 37% 
Cons. Bakeries <<. q 11% 11% 
Federal Grain . 4 26 37% 4:1 
, a Sa. 29 30 30% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 9% ™ 8% 9% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10% 4 10 10% 
b cases -.»» 104 100 102% 103 
McCabe Grain, A . 17% 16 17% 17% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 44 34 40% 41 
BOG svs'oe . 170 161 170 170 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 17 16% 
United Grain, A .. 19 17 18 18 
Weston, George 92 57 81 81 
Pfd. 4%4% ..-.. 105% 103 104% 105 


*Less than board lot. 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 





Bid Asked 
Can. Feod Products, Pfd. ... 57 59 
Inter-City Bakeries ......... 16 20 
se "Ss ,. Pee 90% 95 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. ... 144% 153 
McCabe Grain, B .......... mia 19%4 
Mid Pacific Grain ...... — 23 
St. Lawrence Flour, . 130 135 
Standard Brands ........... 38% 38% 
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TEXAS FIRM EXPANDS 

ETTER, TEXAS—An increase in 
grain storage capacity to 650,000 bu. 
is planned by owners of the Etter 
Grain Co., Inc., here. New bins with 
200,000 bu. capacity will be built, J. 
B. Waide, manager, said. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


International Milling 
To Back Dunwoody 


Baking Scholarship 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. is offering an annual 
$400 scholarship beginning this fall 
at the Dunwoody Institute School of 
Baking covering tuition for a student 
taking a complete baking course. 
This announcement was made jointly 
recently by A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the Dunwoody School of Baking, 
Minneapolis and Duane B. Vaughn, 
bakery sales manager of the Minne- 
apolis division of International Mill- 
ing Co. 

According to Mr. Vander Voort 
and Mr. Vaughn, the one year 
scholarship at Dunwoody may be 
awarded to any qualified young man 
who has an earnest desire for a 
career in the bakery trade, and who 
is in need of financial assistance to 
complete his education. 


The selection of the student to re- 
ceive the award will be determined by 
the Dunwoody scholarship committee, 
based on scholastic aptitude, interest, 
integrity and personal desire to do 
good work at the school, and later in 
the bakery trade itself. 


Application for the _ scholarship 
should be directed to the Dunwoody 
Scholarship Committee at the Dun- 
woody Institute, 818 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Vaughn said that the Dun- 
woody scholarship is another step in 
International’s expanding general 
scholarship program to provide edu- 
cational opportunity for young men 
interested in the flour, feed, cereal 
chemistry and baking business. Other 
schools at which scholarships will be 
offered are being selected. 
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Minneapolis Bakery 


President Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Soren A. Egek- 
vist, president of Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died June 22 in a 
Minneapolis hospital He was 66 
years of age. 

Active in the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. and the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, Mr. Egekvist 
was likewise prominent in civic af- 
fairs of Minneapolis. 

He was on the board of trustees 
of Fairview Hospital, a member of 
the board of Fourth Northwestern 
National Bank and a former member 
of Bethlehem Lutheran Church, all 
of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Egekvist and his brother, V. 
A. Egekvist, founded the Minneapolis 
bakery operation shortly after 
coming to this country from their 
native Denmark. The bakery, a 
multiple unit operation, was tounded 
in 1914 and incorporated in 1929. 

Surviving Mr. Egekvist are a son 
and a daughter; two grandchildren; 
three brothers and a sister. 
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Edwin Booth Heads 


Regan Brothers Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edwin R. Booth, 
former vice president and general 
manager of Regan Brothers Co., 
Minneapolis wholesale bakery, has 
been named president and treasurer, 
succeeding the late William M. 
Molan. 

J. H. Farley, Minneapolis attorney 
and member of the company’s board 
of directors for several years, was 
named chairman of the board. Both 
appointments were announced by M. 




















John Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
is in Puerto Rico on an extended 
trade trip. 

a 


Claude Stratton, bakery consultant 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Jeanne Marsh of Washington were 
married June 3 at the First Baptist 
Church of Alexandria, Va. Dr. Ernest 
F.. Campbell performed the ceremony, 
which was attended by the families 
and a few close friends including 
Lewis G. Greaves, C. W. Thompson 
and J. K. Kooker. The Strattons are 
now at home at Hunting Towers, 
Apartment 718-C, Mount Vernon 
Blvd., Alexandria, Va. 

* 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Operative Millers, 
has returned to his home in Kansas 
City following an operation at the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., a 
fortnight ago. Mr. Eber is making 
good progress and is expected to re- 


turn to his office after a period of 
convalescence at home. 


Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, 
Inc., recently stopped in Kansas City 
on a return trip to his home in Chi- 
cago from a visit to the milling com- 
pany main offices. 

oe 


J. Leroy Welsh has been elected to 
the board of directors of Mutual of 
Omaha. Mr. Welsh, president of the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., is a past 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. 


Richard Sugden, T,. Sugden & Sons, 
Ltd., Brighouse, Yorkshire, was 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers 
at the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
held in Harrogate June 20-23. The 
new vice president is H. W. Collier, 
J. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., Gloucester. 





L. Molan, senior member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Booth has been with Regan 
Brothers for 20 years and was vice 
president the past six years. 

The company has bakeries in Min- 
neapolis, Mason City and Fargo. Hal 
DeGrush is manager of the Mason 
City plant and Rex Holly heads the 
Fargo operation. 
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Executive’s Daughter 


To Appear in Movie 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A 9- 
year-old girl and her parents are 
eagerly awaiting the release of 
*‘Picnic,”’ the Columbia picture fi!med 
in Hutchinson and vicinity because of 
the big elevators. 

With her parents, Don Russell, 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Russell, Lynn 
was watching the movie crew at 
work. Suddenly Lynn darted away, 
under the ropes: and demanded a job 
from Josh Logan, film director. She 
got the job and soon was meeting the 
stars, including another Russell 
—Rosalind, veteran of stage and 
screen who stars in “Picnic.” 


DEATHS 


John A. MeNear, retired San Fran- 
cisco grain exporter, died recently at 
his home at Los Gatos, Cal. He was 
92 years old. Mr. McNear’s father, 
George W. McNear, was known as 
the “wheat king” of the Pacific be- 
fore the turn of the century. Until 
his retirement in the 1930’s, John A. 
McNear was president of the J. A. 
McNear Co., which is now disbanded. 











James J. Regan, who for many 
years was general manager of the 
Hutchinson Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
before his retirement, died June 15 
at the age of 87 years. Mr. Regan 
was an active Republican party 
worker and a widely known Catholic 
layman. 


CROP REPORT 
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wheats. Considerable variation has 
been shown in baking tests made on 
wheats from the early areas of har- 
vest, with improved baking qualities 
of the better varieties this year. 

Most violent weather conditions 
over the past week and continuing 
into June 27 were in southeastern 
Wyoming, western Nebraska and 
northeastern Colorado. Hail and flood- 
ing conditions were reported in the 
upper Platte Valley of Wyoming and 
around the Scottsbluff, Neb., area. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Assn. reports the advent of moisture 
over much of the state since May has 
reversed the dry trend. Rust damage 
of any consequence has not been ob- 
served, and weather has been ideal 
for filling. Test weight should be 
higher this year. 

Abandonment for the state as a 
whole may be around 16-18%, the as- 
sociation said, with some ranging as 
high as 40-50%. In summary it be- 
lieves the outcome may be around 
50 million bu. 

The first three cars of Nebraska 
wheat were received at Kansas City 
June 27, Coming from Byron, north of 
Belleville, Kansas, the wheat graded 
No. 1, 13-15% moisture and 60 to 
60.4 lb. Proteins were 12.25, 12.30 and 
13.20%, respectively. 

Receipts at Kansas City June 27 
swelled to 1,803 cars but were below 
normal expectations. At that, the size 
of the arrival volume was good in 
view of the general wet weather. At 
the same time the situation which 
finds market prices attractive in com- 
parison with the loan is causing more 
of the current harvest to be sold. 

The 1,803 cars compare with 1,214 
the preceding Monday and 2,337 a 
year ago. 

A heavy volume of the cash offer- 
ings at Kansas City continued to 
originate from Missouri points, and 
the first cars of new red wheat were 
received this week. Most protein is 
low, with few cars offered over 12.50 
percent. Much of the wheat for sale 
at Kansas City continued to be 
“tough” and the turnover heavy as 
over a thousand cars were traded this 
Monday here. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MACHINERY GROUP 
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a scholarship to be sponsored by the 
organization for a student at Kansas 
State College attending the school of 
feed technology. The group voted to 
award a $300 scholarship. 

Phil'ip C. Murray, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Clinton, Iowa, was the guest 
speaker the morning of June 24. Mr. 
Murray reviewed several points in 
feed milling which concern machin- 
ery manufacturers. A few of them are 
as follows: 

1. Dust control is increasingly im- 
portant, since it is uneconomic to 
permit a product that costs around 
4¢ lb. blow around and be lost. 

2. Equipment which cools pellets 
is improving. 

3. Better automatic scales which 
will ‘not lose their adjustment are 
needed, but progress is being made. 

4. Better mixers for blending mi- 
cro-nutrients are needed. 

5. Persons actually interested and 
experienced in feed production should 
have a strong voice in designing a 
feed mill. 

6. There is a strong need for a 
planned maintenance program. 

The president’s reception was held 
the evening of June 22, and the 
annual golf tournament was played 
the afternoon of June 24. Winner of 
the tournament was Henry S. French, 


The Northwestern Miller, Chicago, 
with a low net of 65. Eldon H. 


Roesler, Feed Bag, Milwaukee, was 
awarded a prize for shooting an 
average score of all those who play- 
ed, a net 71. Two ladies tied for the 
first ladies prize with a 74 net. The 
winners were Mrs. Walter Ronk, 
wife of the president of the GPMMA, 
and Mrs. Arthur Jacobson, wife of 
Arthur Jacobson, Jacobson Machine 
Works, Minneapolis. 

The prizes were awarded at the 
annual banquet, held the evening of 
June 24. The toastmaster at the ban- 
quet was Ruxton R. Strong, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The annual status of the industry 
luncheon, limited to executives of 
member firms, took place June 23. 
The following day an industry-wide 
luncheon was _ held. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 















better bags 
for over 100 years 


CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jockson Bivd., 


Chicago 6, Il 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











-WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 





GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuirmgs in OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


Country ELEVATORS 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 














‘STAR OF THE WEST 


One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 


Drisekevdde ® 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 








@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











: | 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





/ 
i 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O 
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systems must be engineered spe- 
cifically for the proposed application. 

H. N. Paton, president of Trans- 
portation Development, described the 
PAT-VAC “Jet System” as “revolu- 
tionary, highly efficient and the most 
economical bulk transportation and 
storage system offered today.” 

Dr. Scott contends that bulk 
handling in containers of this type 
could be expected to reduce bulk 
shipping, handling and storage costs 
and make bulk handling and plant 


storage feasible using standard 
equipment and present available 
space. 


Mr. Paton and Dr. Scott have been 
demonstrating a small model of the 
PAT-VAC container to several firms 
in Eastern Canada and the U. S. 
Following their U. S. visit the model 
was set up in Montreal on June 22 
and in Toronto on June 23. 

The purpose of the demonstrations, 
Mr. Paton said, was to discuss with 
certain mills and bakeries specific 
installations. 
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Khapra Quarantine 


Expanded in West 


WASHINGTON—tThree California 
firms have been deleted from the 
khapra beetle quarantine list after 
having completed eradication meas- 
ures, according to the Plant Pest 
Control Branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the same 
time the the branch announced the 
addition of a number of Arizona and 
California firms in which infestations 
of the khapra beetle have been deter- 
mined to exist. Such premises have 
been designated as regulated areas 
under regulations of the khapra 
beetle quarantine. 


Regulations have been revoked for: 


California 
Angiola Elevator and Warehouse Co., An- 
giola. 
Croley Milling Co., Hayward. 
Vogel Seeding & Feed, Brawley. 


The quarantine has been 
for: 


invoked 


Arizona 
Arlington Cattle Co., Arlington. 
Dave Johnson Farm, Somerton. 
Millett Feed Barn and Millett Feed and 
Storage Warehouse, Mesa. 
Red Star Feed and Seed Store, 
California 
Louis Carano Ranch, Heber 
Ernest Furrer Ranch, El Centro 
Bud Gunterman Ranch, Calexico. 
Gunterman Ranches (Bud Gunterman, 
owner), Calexico. 
Everet Jones Ranch, Brawley. 
Kern Valley Farms, Arvin. 
Henry Kirchener Dairy, El Centro 

L. McFarland, Imperial 
Mee Ranches, Bakersfield. 

C. Myers Ranch, Brawley. 
Newhall Land & Farming Co., 
I, F, Porter, Brawley. 

C. B. Ralph's Ranch, Imperial. 
Emil Rebik Ranch, Imperial. 
Oscar Rudnick Ranch, Onyx. 
7 Uke Brawley 


Tempe. 


Saugus, 


Schoneman Ranch, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. warehouse, Fresno 
Robert E. Shank Ranch, Brawley. 
Herman Vossler, Porterville, 


T. O. Witt Ranch, Onyx. 
H. Wright Ranch, Williams. 
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OKLAHOMA FIRE 
TEMPLE, OKLA. — The Sparks 
Grain Co.’s grain elevator and feed 
house here caught fire recently, the 
loss causing an estimated damage 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRE Orry 








" Roce RIVER” 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Cable Address “RAYBAR"” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established T927 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 

















“Diamond D” 


A ™* Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








of $15,000. 
"For SUPER Results 
125) USE QUAKER 
/ | MBBAKERS FLOUR’ 
The Quaker Oats Company 












Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Standard Adjusts to 
Handle Rail Shipments 


BUFFALO—The Standard Eleva- 
tor & Milling Co. here is rushing to 
completion a combination grain 
dumping pit that represents the com- 
pany’s first move in adjusting its 
operations to tie in with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The $250,000 project was conceived 
in the belief that a heavy rail move- 
ment of grain will develop in the 
future if the regular lake vessel grain 
movement is diverted to ocean boats. 

Charles C. Perna and William L. 
Rogers, Jr., co-managers of the mill- 
ing company and elevator physical 
properties, said the new facility will 
be in operation in time for the July 
harvest season and will be able to 
unload between 50 and 60 cars a day. 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN »« GOODHUE 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
Sales Offices: 


580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








The Williams Bros. Co- 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


\}] our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and sectres most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ina, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
fONIA, MICH. PHONE 

Since 1856 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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past those states have only tended to 
dilute the overwhelmingly favorable 
votes of such areas as the Northwest. 
In the last session of Congress, an 
attempt was made to redefine the 
commercial wheat states to cut off 
many states. It was discovered that a 
sharp definition would have taken all 
of New York, large parts of Pennsy]- 
vania, North and South Carolina and 
Virginia and many counties of In- 
diana and Ohio out of the commercial 
area—a decision which was a politi- 
cal hot potato. 


Secretary Benson has announced 
that he contemplates some changes 
in the support program to provide 
premiums to obtain wheat of 
more desirable milling and baking 
qualities. Perhaps it may be worth 
while to explore at the same time a 
method wherein referendums can be 
conducted on an area or wheat class 
basis. Then the complicated problem 
of explaining the alternatives to 
farmers would be simplified and not 
obscured by distant issues which 
leave the voters confused. 

Where the election leaves Mr. Ben- 
son and his policies is a matter of 
conjecture. He took the position that 
the results were up to the farmer. 
Consequently, he appears to be stuck 
with the result. 


Surplus Problem 

By no means, however, does the 
result simplify the problems of his 
staff in efforts to rid the nation of 
the huge wheat surplus. It is seen 
that the price support level of 76% 
of parity will not channel too much 
wheat into feed use. The minimum 
acreage allotment of 55 million is not 
going to be of large assistance in re- 
ducing the carryover since in all 
probability wheat farmers will plant 
only. on their better land and then 
stimulate larger yields through use 
of fertilizer and crop protecting pes- 
ticides. 

The result of the vote is bound to 
give comfort to the high price sup- 
port advocates in the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. That chamber has 
already passed a repealer of the flexi- 
ble support provisions and insisted 
that farmers should get 90% of parity 
for basic commodities with the im- 
position of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas when supplies are 
excessive. 

The Senate has not acted on the 
House measure, preferring to avoid 
head-on contact with the subject— 
possibly to focus attention on the 
problem in the campaign year of 
1956. Whether the result of last week 
can force the Senate committee 
chairman to push the House bill now 
remains to be revealed. Undoubtedly 
the high support advocates from the 
Northwest will seize on the vote as 
an opportunity to orate on the sub- 
ject on the Senate floor. 


CAPITAL COMMENT 
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Doubting that the vote indicated a 
mandate to the Senate to take up the 
repealer of flexible supports, the 
Senate spokesman said that “anyone 
can claim victory on that vote.” He 
thereby added dignity to the previ- 
ously expressed position of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who had de- 
clared that the outcome reflected 
recognition by farmers that rigid 
high supports could not go on for- 
ever piling up surpluses. 


Meanwhile, the fact remains that 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. and others took the field open- 
ly for the marketing quotas and can 
readily make claim of victory. The 
strong advocates of high supports and 
marketing quotas can be expected to 
make very vocal claims for their posi- 
tion as a result of the vote. 

In the returns, some observers here 
declare, there are some real prob- 
lems for the lieutenants of Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

In the Northwest, the FUGTA 
helped swing an almost total vote 
into line for marketing quotas. 

This puts into the spotlight of the 
agricultural policy stage such farm 
bloc leaders as Sen. Milton Young of 
North Dakota, Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota and Edward Thye of Minne- 
sota. 

Want High Supports 

Some observers declare that the 
vote indicates farmers want rigid 
90% of parity supports for basic com- 
modities and will accept marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments to 
cling to the high support mirage. 

While the election confirms the 
strength of the Farmers Union and 
others in certain states, it by no 
means writes off Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.), Sen. Clinton Ander- 
son (D., N.M.), and other advocates 
of flexible supports who sincerely and 
without partisanship believe that the 
rigid high support program has al- 
ready proved its failure as it has 
piled up mountainous surpluses. 

These senators understand that 
somewhere along the line, a halt must 
be called. Obviously one referendum 
return cannot deflect the inevitable 
economic consequences. Sen. Aiken is 
a sturdy leader who realizes that 
while certain groups or leaders are 
politically potent now, they are by no 
means infallible and may later come 
to grief under the inexorable needs 
of the economic wheel. 

Farmers, in accepting tight con- 
trols, have made only a one-year 
agreement which they can reject 
later. It is doubted that many farm- 
ers looked beyond the immediate 
situation as they voted this year. 
It is doubted that they realize they 
probably will have to be under maxi- 
mum restraints for as long as 10 
years. 

As that condition dawns upon them, 
perhaps the Farmers Union victory 
may be erased in other referendums. 
But in the meantime, the FUGTA 
strength has been written into the 
record, and senators taking the same 
position can cite the situation as 
proof of the correctness of their atti- 
tude toward the support program. 

The referendum outcome may cause 
the return of Rep. Clifford C. Hope 
(R., Kansas) to the inner circle of 
the Benson menage. Congressman 
Hupe has been consigned to the out- 
side for many months because of his 
reluctance to go along with the Ben- 
son policies. While the returns may 
have dashed the prospects for a two- 
price system for wheat—a pet project 
of many Kansas producers—the re- 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order, 
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SALESMEN WANTED — TO CALL ON 

flour mills in Kansas and Southeast; 

milling education or experience required. 

Write: K. B. Bernhardt, Monsanto Chem- 

ical Co., 710 North 12th Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 





INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill has opening for aggressive 
brokerage representation in New England 
states, Chicago and suburbs, Michigan, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Llinois and Indiana. In re- 
plying give full particulars on personal 
history. Address 887, The Northwesteri 
Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED | 
Vv 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











sults restore Mr. Hope to a position 
where he can claim a voice in the 
Benson policy-making fraternity. 

Meanwhile, the voting results make 
more difficult the Benson goals, which 
seemed to be moving closer to frui- 
tion. The outcome does not erase the 
big surpluses of wheat and cotton 
nor the prospect that wheat and cot- 
ton farmers may face a decade of 
tightening restrictions at declining 
support levels for wheat and cotton. 

One, two or even three years from 
now the wheat farmer may see that 
the strong advocates of high rigid 
supports and controls have been false 
prophets. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers... 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself .. . 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Plant... 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 
JONES- -HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
and Builders for Grain Processing Industri 
“eo . vane 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Hirvad is the 


Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


AINA 0) 


Flour 


UTM ereyatxelifeloli-vomm wlelll am illic @ey 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


iva aliie Me fe latter; 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C 





oo 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 16-17— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-13—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZIJr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 
Jan. 183—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 








THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


commen ATCHISON KANSAS seems eam 








FIRST IN THE FIELD! 
Hudsott 





Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MATIWALLS 


the Goods, BEST 


cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


2 Companies Form 


Illinois Grain Corp. 


CHICAGO — Complete integration 
of two grain companies affiliated with 
the Illinois Agricultural Assn. has 
been accomplished, according to an 
announcement by the board of direc- 
tors of the Illinois Grain Corp., the 
name under which the two integrated 
companies will operate. 

President of the corporation is 
Louis Hertel, Millstadt. Mary C. Har- 
ry, Humboldt, is vice president, and 
James F. Holderman, Morris, is sec- 
retary. All are Illinois grain farmers. 

Management of the corporation in- 
cludes Fred J. Watts, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Howard 
McWard, vice president and assistant 
general manager in charge of organ- 
ization and membership, and J. O. 
McClintock, vice president and as- 
sistant general manager in charge of 
grain merchandising. E. J. Kazmarek 
will continue as vice president, han- 
dling commission and cross country 
activities. 


KANSAS OPENING 
DURHAM, KANSAS—The Farm- 


ers Cooperative Grain Assn., Durham, 
recently celebrated the opening of its 
new 150,000-bu. elevator. C. R. Neg- 


ley is secretary-treasurer; 
vice president, 


Dan Eitel, 
and Charles Barton, 


manager of the enterprise. 


“PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
| LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 
“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
Winona, Minnesota Leavenworth, Kansas 
Harp SPRING & Harp WINTER WHEAT FLouRS 
“WINGOLD” RYE Fours 
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: Pillsbu ry 


Ter baking se 
». partner a 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service «¢ Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. %* Lous, 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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y Centennial FLOURING muuis.co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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6,500,000 
Bushels 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR | 


, Country and 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ; ‘ountry an: 
’ 






\ T inal 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS y renee 


THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 
- a 
MILLS AT SPOKANE -- WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituuamM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 





a market leader in any business takes 
the best materials. Take I-H flours for example. We are 
mighty particular about the wheat we accept. Only a 
small portion of the wheat marketed will meet our high 
specifications so we pay extra to be sure we get the finest 
BREAD—Your Best and baking types we want. It is that kind of extra care that 

Cheapest Food makes I-H flours tops for producing bread market 
leaders, too. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Compiete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen”’ 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: ““Coventry,”” London 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,’’ Rotterdam 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cabie Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONPON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““DrpLoma,”’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacs,"” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





NAMED VICE PRESIDENT —D. L. 
Barber has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of grocery products 
sales and advertising, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha. That an- 
nouncement has been made by J. A. 
Mactier, president of the firm. Mr. 
Barber has been with the company 
for 20 years, starting as an office boy 
and working his way up to depart- 
ment sales manager before being 
named to his new position. 





2 Men Form St. Louis 


Grain & Feed Company 


ST. LOUIS—Joseph C. Wise, for- 
merly a partner with Central Grain 
Co., and Shirl J. Schuster, former 
owner of the Schuster Feed Co., have 
formed the Schuster-Wise Grain & 
Feed Co., which will be located at 
310 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Wise has been in the grain 
business in St. Louis for eight years, 
having worked for National Oats Co. 
and B. C. Christopher Co., as well as 
having been a partner for the last 
three years in Central Grain Co. 

Mr. Schuster has been in the St. 
Louis market as a feed dealer for 
the last 15 years. He previously man- 
aged the St. Louis office for Cereal 
By-Products Co. and for the Nellis 
Feed Co. He established the Schuster 
Feed Co. two years ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VITA-VIM BUILDING SOLD 
BUFFALO—Vita-Vim Millers, once 
a large manufacturer of farm feeds, 
has sold its six-story building at 135 
Scott St. to Gurley-Sibley Co., Inc. 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
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Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN K]LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR. 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 





-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 























Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Cane “Fa 6Duade som Uintaenh Gein Mik Reveat Se. Mcddon Wace. 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. *“SIDNEY SMITH. CHR. ANGELL 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 

















McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
@able Address: ‘Marvel,’ Glasgow 
. 





eee 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 
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i Men ah 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID « FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Their joint account’s retarded 
By one persistent flaw 
He’s fast on the deposit 
But she’s quicker on the draw. 


e$¢¢ 


An old and trusted Negro flunkie 
was left in charge of a store for the 
afternoon. Business was slack and he 
began idly looking over the stock. 
Finally, he tried on a pair of boots 
that he had eyed for several days. 
They fit perfectly—but the price was 
$15. 

Reluctantly the old man took off 
the cherished treasure, and turned 
his attention to another pair, priced 
at $3. They also fit, so he wore them 
away, mumbling to himself: “Now, 
some folks I knows woulda took them 
$15 shoes, but not me! I is honester 
than them!” 

¢¢¢ 

Her husband being slightly indis- 
posed, a young and inexperienced 
wife attempted to take his temper- 
ature. In a state of great excitement, 
she called the doctor: “Doctor, please 
come at once. My husband’s temper- 
ature is 136°!” she exclaimed. 

The doctor replied, “Madam, the 
case is beyond my skill. Send for 
the fire engine.” 


¢¢¢ 


A youngster who lost a baby tooth 
tucked it under his pillow overnight 
like grandma told him to, and hap- 
pi'y collected a dime from the fairies. 
Then the little hustler snitched 
grandma’s lower plate in a sharp 
play for the jackpot. 




















ladtola 


and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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"Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 











ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING” 


POLAR BEAR quality is not some- 
thing that varies with the season or 
with the price. It is the same stead- 
fast top baking value year after year. 
When you purchase POLAR BEAR 
you buy, not “flour,” but “good bak- 


ing.” 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 








WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 














MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
— 


1911 Baltimore « 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















.. Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 





The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














. . . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 


FLOU 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 








For Finer Packaging 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
Jor uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. J. 8. Pat. Off 


| 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Wealth in the Wilderness 


**Many minds have studied the impulse that drove the American 





pioneer west, out of the comparative comfort of settled com- 
munities into the hazards of the wilderness. He was taking the 
highway to the future, says the champion of the gospel of progress. 
He was looking for escape from a desiccated civilization, says the 
romantic interpreter of the gospel of individualism. He was follow- 
ing his ‘manifest destiny,’ says the patriot, by taking effective 
possession for democracy of the vast expanse of land that lay be- 


yond the Mississippi. 


“The pioneer himself might well have said, more simply, that he 
was determined to lay his hands on better rewards than he could 
ever have had at home where his elders already owned the earth.” * 


For a sweeping panorama of an American industry in action, 
read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 


the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





